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THE NEWEST-MEMBER OF 


J&P’s FAMILY OF ALL-AMERICA FLORIBUNDAS ! 
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First came Fashion! — whose en- 
tirely new color created a sen- 
sation in the garden world and 
made it the greatest prize- 
winning Rose of all time! Then 
came Fashion's full-blooded 
sister Vogue! .. . which ran 
away with aH the honors in 
1952. And now here's the 
third member of J&P’s own 
personal family of All-America 
Floribundas—MA PERKINS! 


Coral-Shell-Pink Color 
This newest All-America Flori- 
bunda introduces still another 
new color — this time a spar- 
kling coral-shell pink! The 
lovely buds are actually a trans- 
lucent coral, fortified by shades 
of red in the outer petals, and a 
touch of yellow at the base. As 


rg ne ns I Aa 
the flower slowly opens, the 
coral color inside gradually 
softens to a glowing coral-shell 
pink...and the deep red 
shades outside slowly disap- 
pear as the yellow becomes 
more predominant. Finally, the 
entire bloom finishes a still 
softer, warmer shell-pink. 


Exceptionally Fragrant! 
In addition to its alluring new 
color, Ma Perkins is one of the 
most fragrant Floribundas ever 
created — has a rich, sweet 
honey scent that just fills the air 
all around it. And it’s so hardy, 
too ... guaranteed to live and 
bloom in your garden! Plant it 
this Fall and be among the 
very first to display it in your 
garden next Spring! 


Jackson&Perkins 
FALL 1952 
@ Wel Releme) 3 


AND PERENNIALS (All in Full Color) 


ys. we want to send you, absolutely free, a copy of 
J&P’s new Fall 1952 Catalog — your complete guide to 
selecting, planting and growing the world’s finest Roses! 

With the help of this one book, you can plan and have 
the beautiful garden you've always wanted. For within its 
48 full-color pages you'll find hundreds of Roses . . . of 
different sizes, shapes, colors . . . J&P Prized Roses for 
every use in your garden! You'll see glorious Hybrid Teas 
like New Yorker and Volcano — huge, exhibition-size 
blooms up to 7” across! You'll find scores of Floribundas 
like Fashion, Goldilocks, Vogue — ideal for everblooming 
hedges, foundation plantings, etc. You'll see America’s 
most popular Climbers — Blaze, Aloha, etc... . which pro- 
vide solid curtains of coloe to drape over walls, fences, 
porch, etc. And you'll also see a// the newest J&P cre- 
ations — including the sensational new All-America 
Award-Winning Floribunda, Ma Perkins! 

All J&P Plants Guaranteed to Live & Bloom! 
In addition you'll find a wide selection of hardy J&P 
Perennials — plus helpful planting hints — plus money- 
saving group offers! Experts recommend Fall as the best 
time to plant — so be sure to make your selections as early 
as possible — by sending for your FREE copy NOW. 


ii y 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
516 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
Send me, FREE, your new Fall 1952 Rose Catalog. 
Also send me, at the proper Fall planting time for my local 
...MA PERKINS plants ($2.25 ea.; 3 for $6.00; 
for $24.00). | enclose . in full payment. 


PRICES: $2.25 each — 3 for $6.00 — 12 for $24.00 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


World’s Largest Rose Growers e Newark, NEW YORK 
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Amazing New “Mystery Scent” Trap 


lures Flies to 


10,000 
Sure Death! 


Traps Them, Kills Them by Thousands! 


You never saw anything like it! It kills 
flies by thousands! It lures flies irresisti- 
bly to wholesale destruction with new fly 
odor that acts like radar! They fly straight 
into trap to sudden death. Flies within 
14 mile radius are drawn by mysterious 
scent that only flies are attracted to. No 
effect on beneficial insects—not even de- 
tectable to humans except at close range. 
Yet flies cannot resist its “call.” House 
flies, green bottle flies, blue bottle flies, 
large flesh flies, screw worm flies, midges 


drawn away from houses, barns, animals, 
even from garbage, to crawl right into 
escape-proof glass container and die with 
their eggs. Just imagine! As many as 
10,000 flies are caught in a single con- 
tainer. Here at last is real relief from the 
pests. Wherever there are flies, this sen- 
sational new outdoor fly trap is proving 
itself a boon—in backyards, on farms, 
dairies, livestock and poultry ranches— 
outside food markets, restaurants, fish- 
eries, factories, hospitals, motels, etc. 


FLIES 


CAUGHT | HERE! 





—they all succumb to the lure. They are 


NEW INVENTION RIDS WHOLE TOWN 
OF GERM-CARRYING FLIES 


Not A Single Case of Polio 


In one test town, flies were cleared from entire area—all 
kinds of filth-carrying, disease-spreading flies. This town re- 
mained free from polio while surrounding communities were 
afflicted. Although science has not established that flies spread 
polio, it is a fact that fly time and polio time generally coincide 
—and in this one community with fly control there was NO 
polio. Samples of the trap’s catch were positively identified as 
disease Carriers. 

This sensational outdoor fly trap is called “Big Stinky” by 
its inventor because of its mysterious fly lure. It takes the place 
of sprays, poisons, adhesives, and ordinary traps—-does what 
none of them can do. Consists of half gallon glass container 
with cleverly designed top having one-way openings. Bottle of 
control fluid is included sufficient for full season operation. 





Order Now by Mail—End Costly Fly Damage and Annoyance 


Think of being free during hot summer 
days from biting, disease-carrying flies! 
Here's protection for your family—for pets, 
poultry, livestock. Order your “Big Stinky” 
Outdoor Fly Trap now. Complete with bot- 
tle of Control Fluid for only $4.49 postpaid. 





COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


includes _half-gallon 





Send check or money order at once. You'll 
be amazed when you see how premises are 
rid of flies. Money back if not satisfied. 
Order by No. HR495. 


Fly Trap with Con- 
trol Fluid sufficient 
for full season opera- 
tion. $4.49 postpaid. 


BRECK’S, 884 Breck Bidg., BOSTON 10, Mass. 
Please ship me postpaid complete Big Stinky 
Outdoor Fly Traps, Order No. HR495, each with 
Control Fluid sufficient for full season operation. I 
enclose $4.49 each. My Money Back if not satisfied. 
Amount enclosed $ a0ée 
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USE GENUINE 
BACTI-VATED 


MICHIGAN 
PEAT 


on lawns, flowers, shrubs. FINELY 
GROUND, excellent for s 


ONE PRODUCT. Bin Binds “vendy soils 
soils, GIVES YOU! sous 

NEW LiF and saves you mo 
ORDER “HIGH Lay ney MICHIGAN 
a a from in 100, 50, 25, 

ond " pecks (ater for 
Atricen Violets & House plants). 
(Never baled). 


Michigan Peat, Inc. 
267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


CHECK -R -BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1204 £. Washington 


lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 








Frost & Higgins Co. : 


The Core of Trees since 1896 


@ Big Tree Moving 

e@ Rare Trees and Shrubs 

@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
@ Cavity work Spraying 

e@ Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 


a, a, 7, >> 








PACIFIC STRAIN 


From The Originator 


Fresh Seeds of All our 
NOVELTIES 
AVAILABLE IN JULY 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


Dept. H. 
CAPITOLA, CALIF. 





4-Way Garden Sprayer 


Hayes 4-way spray gun has just been announced! 
It attaches easily to the garden hose and the 
water pressure does the work without any pump- 
ing or heavy lifting. Although it weighs only 242 
Ibs. when full, it sprays 4 gallons of solution. A 
nozzle deflector throws a spray that may be 
turned up, under, down, sideways, or against walls 
without soiling 
tops. This modern and scientific Hayes gun vastly 
reduces the work of spraying and adds measur- 
ably to the enjoyment of gardening. $6.45 at your 
dealer’s or write to Ray Sanders and Company, 
National Distributors, Dept. 78, 220-221 Security 
Bidg., Pasadena, California. 


Window Sill Parsley 


Now you can grow parsley right in your 
own kitchen all year ‘round. It is at- 
tractively boxed in a decorator green 
cover which in use becomes the base. 
This little Window Sill Garden has a 
waterproof inner bottom in which the 
parsley grows. All you do is add water 
to the dry mixture in the waterproof 
bottom, according to directions, and 
watch it grow. For 29¢ at your favorite 
store, or 50¢ postage prepaid from Ben- 
ton-Kirby, Inc., Dept. 81, 430 N. Water 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Automatic Water Timer 


You can set the Waterboy Automatic for 
any desired watering time up to one 
hour. Waterboy Automatic dispenses 
time controlled water in the correct 
amount for your lawn, garden, and 
flower bed. Waterboy Automatic will 
“remember” to shut off the water at the 
time you select. Retails for $12.95 or 
send $1.00 and balance C.O.D. plus 
postage to Silent Sioux Corporation, 
Dept. 80, Orange City, Iowa. 


and a long range spray for tree 


Ideal Gift 


Here’s a flower arranger with 17 indi- 
vidual holders that are movable, with 
springs to hold them in place! Allows 
even amateurs to make beautiful ar- 
rangements. Each clip numbered — so 
you can follow easy directions. Of rust- 
proof stem-green plastic, with aluminum 
and copper metal base and springs for 
lasting strength. Gift-boxed $4.95, Post- 
paid. The Ranch House, Dept. 79, 
Goleta, California. 
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2GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


Vacation for Plants and People 

Fast on the heels of the waning glory that was June in the garden comes 
vacation-time with a general ebbing of enthusiasm for all chores as heat 
increases and mountains and seashore beckon us away for weeks at a 
stretch. At this point let's remember that house plants, marooned in 
stuffy rooms, need a vacation, too, out in the fresh air under the shade 
of trees or shrubs. Repot them first with fresh soil and fertilizer, then 
sink them up to the rims in the ground, watering occasionally, if the 
season happens to be dry 


Battle of the Bugs 

The bugs, however, have no idea of taking a vacation. The practically 
invisible cyclamen mite is busy distorting and blackening the buds 
and new growth of delphinium — for which rotenone or Di-mite 
(1 tsp. per gal. of water) is the proper antidote. The rusty foliage of 
evergreens and other plants calls attention to the red spider rampant in 
dry weather. Sulphur gets rid of the spider and often a strong stream 
of water from the hose can clear trees of it, as well as it washes aphids 
from plants whose juices they like to suck, as nasturtium, sweet peas 
and golden glows. Contact sprays like Black Leaf 40 destroy root lice 
which stunt the growth and yellow the leaves of annual asters, corn- 
flowers and sweet peas. Douse the soil with 2 quarts per square foot, or 
work in tobacco dust. Japanese beetles are best hand-picked into cans of 
kerosene. A 50°, wettable DDT powder used every 10 days gives fair 
results but may encourage an increase in red spider mites. Oyster-shell 
scale still clinging to stems of lilacs, snowberries, poplars, willows, 
dogwood, and sometimes roses and the old stems of peonies will need 
a Summer application of nicotine sulfate and soap to combat the 
crawling stage, although dormant sprays in Spring with miscible oil or 
lime sulphur should be administered for several seasons 
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Mildews Spread by Spores 
The fungous diseases of powdery and downy mildew, showing mold- 
like growths on the stalks and leaves of lilacs, roses, phlox, chrysan- 
themums and especially grapes can be worsted with dusts or sprays 
of the finely divided sulphurs or the colorless copper solutions. As 
damp, humid weather and shade encourage the spread of these diseases 
by wind-borne spores, it is wise to allow light and good circulation of 
air among susceptible plants. 


Planning for More Bloom 

The stock of oriental poppies, iris and madonna lilies may now be in- 
creased by dividing; that of Nepeta mussini, teucrium, iberis, delphin- 
ium, viola and chrysanthemums can be doubled by stem cuttings. Seeds 
of annual lupins, Shirley poppies, mignonette, and godetia, sown now, 
will give a late Fall bloom, but seeds of perennial and biennial plants, 
as pansies, English daisies, delphinium, columbine, canterbury bells and 
foxgloves will not produce flowers until next year 


Among the Vegetables 

Tomatoes will need tying from the bottom of the plant up and all but 
one or two main stems should be pruned out. Cut out also the new 
shoots as they appear in the axils where the leaf stems meet the main 
stems in order to let more light reach the fruit. The corn earworm is 
controlled by dropping 14 tsp. of mineral oil at the base of the silks as 
they start to shrivel. And the entire vegetable garden will benefit by 
a grass-clipping mulch free of weed seeds. 


Water Gardens are Appealing 

Water gardens are a delight during hot days, but keep the planting 
simple with some water surface showing for good effect. Both tropical 
and hardy water lilies appreciate a rich soil and should be set only about 
a foot underwater to best catch the heat of the sun's rays for maximum 
bloom. Oxygenating plants like anacharis and cabomba are necessary 
to keep the fish alive. The green scum of algae on the surface of a pool 
can be cleared by dragging through the water a small bag of crushed 
crystals of copper sulfate. 
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Photo: McFarland 


1 Garden by the Water's Edge 


is particularly pleasant in Summer not 


'y ARDEN near water, whether it be the ocean or a large lake. 
only for the coolness and refreshment it provides, but also for the invigorating moisture which large 
expanses of water supply to plants in the form of dew. To get out early in the morning, especially on a 

tiny droplets of water and each blade of grass bathed in dew is to 


The music of the birds and the lapping of the 
Would that it were 


July day, and see blossoms fringed with 
enjoy a garden in its freshest and most sparkling condition 
water along the shore make the atmosphere at this time of day all the more enjoyable 
possible to keep the gate open so that all who pass might enjoy the view, but, then, the owners would have 
Besides, some gardeners like to dress in outfits “all of their own get-up,” simply for comfort, 


no privac 
and some of the passersby who do not keep a garden might not understand 
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The American Garden 


by Chester P. Holway, Hammond, Indiana 


[' WE were to set a handsome dinner table with cans and 
bottles of food, taking care that the shapes of the containers 
and the colors of the labels were arranged with respect to hue and 
design, and then solemnly dub this arrangement “The American 
Dinner,” it would be a pretty silly thing. 


To me it seems just as silly that certain builders and interior 
decorators should now present to us a home yard turfed with con 
crete and accented with a few plants stuck in pots and boxes, and 
herald it as “The American Garden.” 


Builders and decorators have, I suspect, long hankered to get 
their orderly hands on what they seem to have thought a very 
messy and disorderly frame for their buildings — the home 
grounds. Certainly they enjoy historical precedents. As Rose 
Standish Nichols recently noted in Horticulture, Sir Christopher 
Wren got his hands on several gardens. In more recent times in 
Britain, Sir Edwin Lutyens extended his detailed specifications 
for garden walls, walks, pools, and furniture to include all the 


trees and the plants as well. 


But gardens such as these were planned as frames and settings 
for structures. They were to enhance the architecture, and the 
reputations of their owners. They were tea-party gardens, gardens 
that offered vistas, gardens merely to be admired as stage-set- 
tings. They were certainly not gardens for owner-gardeners. And 
they were (and are) terribly expensive to maintain. They are im 
possible today for any except the very wealthy, as indeed they 


were in the days when they were conceived. 


Equally impossible, for the largest number of home gardeners, 
and I believe we can extend that to home owners, is the sterile, 
cement-paved yard we are now asked to accept as “The American 
Garden.”” Without more than noting the high original cost, much 
more important to me is the fact that such a “garden” airily 
ignores the real reason for a garden. The essential delight in hav 
ing a garden is in the continual act of gardening. Since this new 
al fresco decorative scheme banishes that act, except for perfunc- 


tory housekeeping, whatever it may be it cannot be a garden. 


There is, in this scheme, no place for gardening. Everything in 
it is fixed, as in a preciously decorated room. The plants have been 
chosen and positioned like sticks of furniture. It will do the owner 
no good to pore over the new spring catalogs, to want to try a new 
shrub or a new perennial. This will only get him into trouble, like 
trying to change the color of his house, or buying a new easy chair 
that doesn’t “go”, or hanging new draperies that will throw the 


decorator into immediate and perhaps fatal hysteria. 


For what has been so carefully designed for our owner is merely 
to paraphrase Mr. E. M. Forster — a Room with a Plant. It 
won't wet his feet (indeed, with its radiant-heated concrete mat, 
it may actually warm them), it may fry his hamburgers, it can 
give him steam-room privacy. It will even permit him a few 
decorator-selected plants to sniff and admire. But it will certainly 


not be a garden. 
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How could it be? The plants are forced into performing purely 
mechanical chores. They are geared into the efficient “machine 
for living.”” Nothing more is asked of them than to fulfill their 
static chores of providing unobtrusive background, accenting an 
architectural line, serving as a screen, delivering a blob of color. 
No one cares about them as living plants. It is their utilitarian 
function only that matters. They could just as well be made of 
papier-mache. Or colored aluminum. 


From time to time, I suppose, the plant furnishings could be 
changed. This outdoor room, like the adjacent interiors, could be 
redecorated. Then the plants could be ripped out, tossed away 
let’s not give in to any sentimental nonsense in this day of 


efficient living — and a new set, decorator-approved, installed. 


It is a final outrage, as I consider it, to call this pastiche the 
“American” garden. It is not American at all. There is no freedom 
in it no freedom for the endless doing of gardening. No free- 
dom to divide, shift, multiply, rearrange. None to make mistakes 
None for the continual experimenting that is among a gardener’s 
chief joys. None to worry over a stubborn or ailing plant. And, 
how can anything bereft of freedom possibly be American? 


Worse, this new thing spurns the cherished tenet that a garden, 
in the whole sense of the word, holds more than smart shapes and 
colors; that it holds evocative meanings and mysteries, and — for 
the man or woman whose hands it knows — possesses powers to 
give inner peace and surcease from the jangle of the day. 


Fixed, stationed, placed just so, like the fake potted palm in the 
modern hotel lobby, this new-day garden has no need of a gar- 
dening person. And if that be so, certainly there is no need for the 
owner to read a gardening magazine. The magazine continually 
calls for doing, and there is nothing to do here but “live” — to 
sip one’s cocktail and discuss the latest debate in Congress. 


But should the daring think of a new rose bed? Then he must 
call in the concrete-breaker if the designer will permit. Does he 
tire of the hedge-piece? But the new shrubs he wants will grow too 
tall, or too wide, or flower in an impossible color — and so 
destroy the whole scheme. Does he foolishly yearn for an old- 
fashioned fruit tree? But that calls for spray, and spray would 
ruin the furniture, and he can’t move the furniture because that 
would ruin the studied arrangement of his room for efficient 
living. And think what a mess windfalls would make! 


No one advocates, for today’s American home, the manicured 
estate gardens of yesterday's Europe, or even the complicated, 
time-taking big gardens of America a generation or two ago. 
Everyone admits, with our smaller houses, that we can use less 
“look-at” gardening and more outdoor living space. But I see no 
reason why this should call for a wild, patriotic leap onto concrete 
sod and fixed architectural plantings arranged as sparely and as 
cheerlessly as a room done by an avant-garde interior decorator. 


Such a leap may indeed land us in a room. It may be a very 
efficient room, requiring only a short hose and a vacuum cleaner 
for maintenance. But it is not a garden. 
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The hybrid daylilies are distinctive in form and texture 


Modern Daylilies 


by Stedman Buttrick, Concord, Massachusetts 


ye IS easy to explain the great popu- 
larity today of the hemerocallis or day- 
lily, to use its better known name, and to 
understand why interest in it is growing by 
leaps and bounds all over the country. In 
the first place, it comes as close to being 
foolproof as any plant in the garden; it 
flourishes in almost any sort of climate and 
soil; it is virtually immune to insect pests, 
and to disease, and it has a long blooming 
season. When, in addition to all these vir 
tues, are added a wide range of color and 
height and attractive variations of form, is 
it any wonder that these exquisite lily-like 
flowers are headed toward the top of the 
popularity poll of Summer perennials? 


A National Society Grows 

Attesting to the nation-wide interest in 
“hems,” the Hemerocallis Society, despite 
its relatively-recent origin, now boasts of a 
membership of over fifteen hundred. Many 
will be coming to New England for the an 
nual national meeting to be held this year in 
Boston from July 23-July 26 with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Somerset. A full pro 
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gram of garden visits and other entertain- 
ment has been planned for these enthusiasts 
gathering from all parts of the country. 
Despite the unusual achievements of the 
hybridizers over the past two decades, 
many garden lovers (and many nurserymen 
and writers about gardens, too) still think 
of hemerocallis in terms of the common, 
tawny daylily (Hemerocallis fulva) of the 
roadside, and the small, lemon yellow day- 
lily (H. flava) that blooms in May and 
June. These two species have plenty of ad- 
mirable qualities but they simply cannot 
stand comparison with the creations of 
present-day plant breeders any more than 
the iris of twenty-five years ago can stand 
comparison with most of the new varieties. 


Remarkable Range of Color 

So far, there have been no blue or white 
daylilies, but it would be dangerous to pre- 
dict that there soon won't be. A truly re- 
markable range of color has been already 
developed: from pinks and roses, through 
lavenders and purples, to glowing reds and 
maroons; yellows, from cream and palest 





lemon, to rich golden tans and oranges. 
Beautiful contrasting bi-colors and de- 
licious blends of mingled hues are also avail- 
able. There is, moreover, a wide variation 
in height: one can choose from dwarfs of 
twenty inches or so up to five-foot giants. 
As to the form and size of the actual 
flowers, the variations are altogether fas- 
cinating; some blooms are much recurved 
with long and narrow petals and sepals, 
while others produce a broad and solid ef- 
fect. Still others are star-shaped or in 
flaring trumpet form. The diameter of the 
blooms runs from about two inches to over 
seven inches in some of the newer, large- 
flowered varieties. For further variation, 
there is the matter of time of bloom. Al- 
though July and August, generally speak- 
ing, are the great daylily months in the 
Northeast section of the country, by care- 
ful selection of early, medium, and late 
blooming varieties one can have a sur- 
prisingly long and rewarding succession of 
bloom extending from the middle of June 
into the early Autumn. 


American Hybridizers Perform 

In tracing the development of the 
modern hybrid daylily, mention must be 
made of such well-known English flori- 
culturists as George Yeld and Amos Perry, 
but the greatest progress over the past 
twenty-five years has taken place in the 
United States. Among the names of Amer- 
ican hybridizers, there first comes to mind 
that of Dr. Arlow B. Stout, creator of a 
galaxy of fine hemerocallis. Other pioneers 
were Carl Betscher, Franklin B. Mead, 
Bertrand Farr, Hans Sass, and Mrs. 
Thomas Nesmith. Of these pioneers in the 
field Mrs. Nesmith is still very active. Her 
distinguished work in the field of iris (for 
which she recently received the Hybridiz- 
ing Medal of the American Iris Society) 
has been paralleled by her great success 
with daylilies. Indeed, over fifty of the hun- 
dred favorite varieties in the first Popu- 
larity Poll of the Hemerocallis Society con- 
ducted in 1949 were originated either by 
her or by Dr. Stout. From Mrs. Nesmith’s 
Fairmount Gardens in Lowell, Mass., there 
continues to come a steady succession of 
widely-acclaimed and much sought after 
introductions. 

In contrast with the handful of hybrid- 
izers of twenty-five years ago, today there 
are literally hundreds of men and women 
intent upon improving every aspect of the 
daylily. New varieties are developing in all 
sections of the country and gifted hy- 
bridizers like Russell, Wheeler, Bechtold, 
Milliken, Lester, Douglas, Krause, Taylor, 
McDade, Cook, Hall, House, Henry Sass, 
Saxton, and Merry, to name just a few of 
the more prominent specialists, are now 
making hemerocallis history and many 
more are joining the ranks each year. Not 
even the iris can boast of a more devoted or 
more rapidly growing following. Yet, in 
the opinion of veteran observers the hybrid 
daylily is still in its infancy and the wonders 
that have been achieved are merely fore- 
runners of greater wonders to come. 
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As to the practical aspects of planting 
and care, daylily culture is delightfully 
easy. No painful warnings about what to do 
and what not to do are necessary. In fact, 
the daylily is the ideal perennial for the lazy 
gardener. Incidentally, on that account, it 
is particularly adapted for use around the 
Summer cottage where most of us want a 
maximum of bloom with a minimum of ef- 
fort. While the plants will respond to 
fertilization, watering, and careful cultiva- 
tion, they will withstand an astonishing 
amount of neglect. 

There are so many excellent varieties 
now available at a low cost that there is 
little excuse for not having a first-rate dis- 
play of daylilies. Some of the very newest 
things like Mrs. Nesmith’s magnificent 
Pink Prelude are very scarce and costly, but 
many of the most popular varieties may 
be purchased for modest sums, especially 
in relation to the abundance of growth that 
established plants will quickly produce. 


Long Bloom Period 

What to select is largely a matter of 
taste. With the exception of some of the 
evergreen types which are not completely 
hardy in Northern climates, the hemero- 
callis, as previously mentioned, is very 
tolerant of growing conditions and conse 
quently there is little risk of picking out 
something that won't do well. Certainly, it 
is difficult to be about the 
specific varieties of hemerocallis the aver- 


dogmatic 


age gardener should grow in view of the 
wide choice of color, form, and height, to 
say nothing of differences in the blooming 
season. The best solution is a visit to a 
hemerocallis specialist where the would-be 
purchaser can note what appeals color-wise 
as well as judge qualities such as vigor of 
growth, branching, and the substance of 
the individual blooms. The specialist will 
be able to advise on all these matters and 
also upon the blooming season of particular 
varieties, so that a long period of bloom can 
be obtained by proper selection. In choos- 
ing varieties, it is well to check carefully on 
height and follow the accepted rules of 
using the taller varieties at the back of the 
border, and the lower-growing varieties 
toward the front. Very handsome effects, 
however, may be obtained by planting day- 
lilies along paths or by treating them as 
small flowering shrubs at focal points in the 
garden or near the house. 

Gardeners who have not kept up with 
daylily progress will be perhaps confused by 
the bewildering array of varieties to be seen 
at a commercial garden. But again, once 
primary matters of height and blooming 
season have been determined, it is largely a 
matter of taste and pocketbook. Every 
lover of hemerocallis has his favorites and 
he likes to make up recommended lists in 
the 
lightenment of the uninformed. The pros- 


various color categories for the en- 


pective purchaser, armed with these lists, 


comes upon varieties that he likes better 
than those on the lists and that, in actu- 


ality, are equally meritorious. He hesitates, 
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nonetheless, to fly in the face of supposed 


authority and ends in “confusion worse 


confounded.” 


Twenty Favorite Varieties 


It is hard to go wrong, however, with the 
tested choices of thousands of hemerocallis 
lovers. It so happens that the first twenty 
daylily favorites as determined by the 1951 
Popularity Poll of the Hemerocallis So- 
ciety comprise a broad range of color, 
height, and blooming season (and most of 
them are not expensive). All in all, they 
represent an extremely well-balanced col- 
lection that should prove a happy and re- 
warding introduction to the delights of the 
modern daylily. 


1. Painted Lady (Russell); large, ruffled yellow 
with overlay of cinammon. 
2. Potentate (Nesmith); rich, pansy purple 
3. Garnet Robe (Milliken); deep, ox-blood red 
4. Hesperus (Sass); cadmium yellow. 
5. Caballero (Stout); bi-color of red and gold. 
6. Pink Charm (Nesmith 
7. Colonial Dame (Milliken); light apricot and 
tan, subtle in its coloring 
Georgia (Stout); blend of buff, pink, and 
peach, a rich combination. 
Mission Bells (Hall); 
. Dauntless (Stout); pale yellow 
. Royal Ruby (Nesmith); glowing red 
Mrs. Hugh Johnson (Russell); dark red 
3. High Noon (Milliken); deep yellow 
. Revolute (Sass); lemon yellow 
5. Prima Donna (Raylor); buff. 
Orange Beauty (Sass); light orange. 
7. Patricia (Stout); pale yellow, green throat. 
. Valiant 
Troubadour (Nesmith); brilliant red 


; deep, coral pink 


medium yellow 


Cook); medium orange. 


. Gay 


and yellow bi-color. 
Dominion (Stout); rich, reddish brown. 


Blooms rise in a fountain of foliage. 


The Rose Peace 


A Rose Strangely Blessed 

The Peace Rose has had an eerie history 
with world 
existence. 
These various events have been recorded 


connection 
entire 


of timeliness in 
events throughout its 
separately in Success with Roses each as it 
occurred, but it is in the total sum to date 
that the full drama becomes apparent. 

Peace was christened during the Pas- 
adena Spring Rose show in 1945, just as 
Berlin fell. Peace Rose blooms were placed 
in the rooms of the 49 head delegates to the 
first U. N. in San Francisco 
with messages of hope for world peace. 
Later that same day came the news of 
victory in Europe. The date that had been 
set over a year before for the announcement 
that the Peace Rose was that year’s only 
All-America winner turned out to be V. J. 
Day. 


convention 


The name of the Peace Rose had been 
selected, and all these Rose events had been 
planned far in advance, with no sign of 
world peace in sight. So much coincidence 
was impossible! And then it happened again 
last Fall. As the result of scores by members 
of the American Rose Society through 5 
years of growing Peace in their gardens all 
over the country, the Society had voted it 
their national gold medal, the first Rose to 
be so honored. Dr. Allen decided to present 
the medal to Robert Pyle on Red Rose Rent 
Day last Sept. 8, a date decided on since 
the year before. And on Sept. 8, the peace 
treaty with Japan was finally signed. (Re- 
printed from Success with Roses, March 
1952, published by the Conard Pyle Co., 
West Grove, Pennsylvania.) 

The fabulous history and well-deserved 
popularity of the hybrid tea Peace reminds 
many rosarians of the heartlift that the 
rose Better Times gave us back in depres 
sion days when E. G. Hill of Richmond, 
Indiana, introduced it. Unlike Peace, the 
lovely blossoms of Better Times were much 
sought after in florist shops since it was 
essentially a greenhouse rose of good color 
and form. (Editor's Note) 
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Delicate Oriental pattern in silhouette. 





Gracing 
Vines on pergolas cast dappled shade 


the Garden 


The place and pattern, even 


the materials of garden gates 


with a Gate mF hs rhs teat 


protection or decoration and 


— harmonizing them with exist- 
With most gardeners the : 

: ¢ ing walls, fences and buildings. 
latchstring as always out All, however, should be pleas- 
and the garden gate bids 
a hearty welcome to all. 


ing in their surroundings, in 
addition to fulfilling their func 


tion as gates satisfactorily. 


An inexpensive gate of colonial design. 


The fine detail of wrought iron tracery gives a dainty transition between gardens. Hand-hewn oak makes a sturdy gate. 
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Krilium, the New Soil Conditioner 


by R. Newton Mayall, Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW synthetic soil conditioner 
L Krilium is now on the market, a 
vear ahead of schedule. It is offered in 
limited quantities, to be sure; nevertheless, 
you can get some if you want it. And that is 
a question you must ask yourself and 
answer. Do you want it? 

The first announcement of this wonder 
chemical was made at the meeting of the 
(American Association for the Advancement 
of Seience in Philadelphia, in December 
1951. Since then talk about it has snow- 
balled like gossip. The more its properties 
are proclaimed, the more distorted the facts 
get; so much so that many of the properties, 
currently going the rounds, which are at- 
tributed to this new wonder soil conditioner 
and others now on the market) are far 
from the truth. 

The past few years have seen many new 
products that apparently will do wonders 
for your garden; but numerous gardeners 
and home owners have used them to their 
sorrow. The urge to use them was based on 
hearsay claims. Before purchasing any new 
product for your garden, it is wise to bear 
in mind the Better Business Bureau maxim 

investigate before you invest. Also, most 
people are too lazy to investigate; therefore, 
count ten before you blame the manufac- 
turer — and read that label. 

What Is a Soil Conditioner? 

Now, what can Krilium do for you? 
From the mass of technical data available, 
it becomes obvious that the most important 
facts about Krilium are those that pertain 
to what it is not and to what it will not do. 
First of all, it is a soil conditioner; to many, 
this term may be a bit misleading. Many 
soil conditioners have been on the market 
for years and they are offered to produce 
food for plants. When the term is used with 
Krilium, it takes on a totally different 
meaning; therefore you should understand 
its true action which is this: to condition 
the soil or, by means of its application, 
make the resulting condition of the soil 
physical and 


improvement cause 


plant nutrients of soils as well as those of 


show 


fertilizers to become more useful to growing 


plants. 


Creating Soil Crumbs 

Krilium, then, is not a fertilizer and it is 
not a plant food. Well, what is it? It is a 
powder, which when applied to the soil, at 
the proper rate, method, and depth, will 
have the following effects: 1) a tendency to 
form or create and stabilize natural soil 
aggregates or soil crumbs; 2) make the soil 
easier to work; 3) prov ide better drainage; 
aeration; 5) improve water 
retard moisture loss 


#) increase 
holding capacity; 6 
through evaporation; 7) greater stability of 
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soil on repeated wetting and drying; 8) pre- 
vents slaking and crusting. These are the 
important effects of Krilium on the soil. 

The use of Krilium in any good natural 
soil will not injure the plants; but it is 
obvious from the foregoing effects that 
under special conditions it will be a far more 
useful and valuable additive. So far, only 
limited tests indicate what Krilium soil 
treatment will do to plant growth and it will 
be some time before it is known exactly 
what the effect will be. However, there are 
indications at present that it will improve 
crop growth wherever poor soil structure is 
the cause of poor yields. 


Depth of Effectiveness 

Another important feature of this chem- 
ical is that, although it must dissol¢e in the 
soil moisture to achieve physical improve- 
ment of the soil, it does not move or go 
below the zone of application. Also there is 
reason to believe that its effectiveness in 
the plow depth may be somewhat limited 
by impervious subsoil conditions. With 
these facts and features in mind, where can 
Krilium be used to the best advantage? Al- 
though it shows great promise in serving a 
wide variety of uses in commercial agri- 
culture, home gardening and landscaping, 
sports field maintenance, land reclamation, 
and in erosion control, let’s pick out a few 
special conditions to see how it acts and 
how the effect is accomplished. 


Renewing Soil Structure 

Every gardener knows that continuous 
cultivation makes soil denser and less gran- 
ulated. When the soil has lost most of its 
organic matter, it has lost its ability to drain 
and breathe, and its moisture absorption 
and holding capacity are low. It is the 
function of chemical soil conditioners to 
renew the structure of the soil and, in the 
case of Krilium, about one pound of the 
powder appears to be equivalent to from 
100 to 1000 pounds of manures or plant 
residues. There are indications that it will 
retain its power against decomposition by 
soil micro-organisms as much as ten times 
as long as natural organic matter. There- 
fore, the primary effect of Krilium on 
ordinary soil is to stabilize clay aggregates 
or soil crumbs against the dispersing or 
slaking action of water. It will transform 
tight, gummy clay soils into friable mate- 
rial of a crumb-like structure. 


Soil Improvement Is Rapid 

Some of the effects of Krilium are quite 
dramatic. The formation of clay aggregates 
can be observed within twenty-four hours 
of treatment — numerous round, spongy 
balls appear, ranging in size from a pinhead 
to a pea. Subsequent raking or other 
mechanical movement turns up the soil as 


loose spongy aggregates. It is easy to work 
and offers a minimum resistance to plow, 
harrow, or spade. 

One of the most spectacular effects pro- 
duced by the addition of Krilium to a clay 
soil is the raised water-holding capacity of 
the treated layer of soil and its workability 
at higher moisture content. Water added to 
clay soils produces a muddy “soup”; but 
when the same soil is treated with 0.1% 
Krilium beforehand, the same amount of 
water produces a crumbly, easily-worked 
mass of small aggregates. Also when equal 
quantities of water are spread on equal 
areas of contained soil, the water on treated 
soil disappears more quickly than that on 
untreated soil of the same kind. Therefore, 
a soil treated with Krilium will provide a 
more rapid infiltration of water with less 
runoff during rainfall. This is a particularly 
valuable property in dry areas. The water 
available to the plants is increased about 
40%. Still another important feature of the 
treated soil is that evaporation of moisture 
from the surface is 30-40% slower than 
from untreated soil, thereby showing less 
shrinking and cracking upon drying. 


Better Soil Aeration 

Krilium also provides better soil aera- 
tion, which results in a better supply of 
oxygen to the plant roots. This improved 
aeration may aid in reducing fungal and 
other soil-borne diseases, including damp- 
ing-off* and root rot organisms. This has 
not been proved, so don’t rely on it for that 
purpose, yet. The improved aeration and 
moister relationships of treated soil should 
produce greater root penetration; and the 
increased aggregation of soil particles 
should provide a physical condition more 
conducive to better plant nutrition. 

In general, then, the effect of Krilium on 
the soils is to create and stabilize the ag- 
gregates, make it easier to work, provide 
better drainage, improve the water capac- 
ity, retard moisture loss through evapora- 
tion, provide greater stability on repeated 
wetting and drying, and prevent flaking 
and crusting. 

One of the intriguing features of this new 
product is the very small quantity re- 
quired to produce the desired result. The 
best effects are obtained in concentrations 
ranging from 0.02% to 0.1% of the weight 
of the soil. About 0.05% appears to be a 
good working concentration. But here is a 
point to remember — that concentration 
in excess of 0.2% actually may be detri- 
mental; therefore it is wise to follow the 
manufacturer's instructions to the letter. 


*Recent experiments indicate its effectiveness in the 
control of damping-off organisms. Editor's Note. 


See page 284 
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Have You Thought about Bird Baths? 


YUMMER is here! and with it the 
\/ garden's soul-satisfying abundance of 
luscious color, graceful and varied form, 
and delectable fragrance! But whether the 
garden is, perforce, a highly intensified 
development within a few square feet of 


expansive series of 


space, or a leisurely, 
plantings encompassing acres, one fact re- 
mains true: the beauty of any garden can 
be enhanced by the presence of one or more 
bird baths 

There are several good, eminently practi- 
cal, reasons for establishing bird baths in 
the garden. For instance, water in Summer 


and Winter is as important as are berry- 
bearing plants in attracting birds to the 
garden for the weed-seeds and insects they 
eat a benefit not to be underestimated 
in these days of ever-increasing numbers of 
And, too, water for both drinking 
and bathing is as necessary to the existence 


insects 


of birds as it is to human beings 


However, the garden is essentially a 
source of pleasure for the senses, and re- 
freshment for the spirit especially in 
Summer. So, putting aside practical con- 
siderations for the moment, we arrive at 
what may be the best reason for setting up 
bird baths. Nothing lends so charming and 
delightful a focal point of interest as does 
the sound, color, and activity of birds about 
a pool of water, when set against the lush 
greenery of one’s garden 


Bird baths need not be elaborate, limited 
to a particular type, or even restricted to 
any one part of the garden. In fact, if a gar- 
den has an area given to alpines set about 
outcroppings of rock, a formal planting of 
or a much-cherished 
better. 


beds and cross-walks, 


wilderness retreat, so much the 
Each may utilize a bird bath best suited to 
its atmosphere, which will thereby become 
heightened and enlivened 

The rock garden may lend itself easily 
and effectively to tiers of shallow pools 
These can be constructed of concrete laid 
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by Barbara Elinore Hayden 


on a proper foundation, and surrounded by 
various-sized field stones. If the rock gar- 
den is part of the foundation planting of the 
house, narrow cement waterways bordered 
with stones may be laid from beneath an 
outside faucet, to the one or more pools for 
easy refilling. This pleasant accent will 
bring many birds who will vie with the 
flowers for brightness of color. 

Most commonly seen, but not to be ruled 
out of consideration, is the pedestal bird 
bath, which can be used formally or in- 
formally. This can be purchased, but it is 
quite as effective, and more fun, to make it. 
One which stood our birds in excellent 
fashion for a number of years was con- 
structed, in the column portion, of small 
rocks and cement laid core of 
pipe, and to no particular design. For the 
top, a wooden mold was constructed — in 
octagonal form for no other reason than the 
mathematical challenge to its maker! Con- 
crete was poured into this, and the basin 
part shaped by hand, allowing for more 
depth toward the center to accommodate 
larger birds. This top was held in place only 
by weight, so that in Winter it could be 
turned over to prevent ice forming and 


about a 


cracking it. 


Use Hammer and Chisel 

A rocky outcropping, or ledge, about 
which drifts of low growing alpines have 
been artfully planted, may be utilized 
through effective application of hammer 
and chisel! After carefully outlining the 
area which, when removed, will give the 
maximum indentation for the least amount 
of energy expended, interested persons can 
fall to in their stint with hammer and 
chisel. A gouge from the rock deep enough 
to retain water for some time, yet not too 
deep for use, will offer opportunity for the 
twofold sip or shower. 

\ woodsy area where brambles, wild 
flowers, and vines have been allowed to pre- 
serve a patch of wilderness is a perfect site 
for a bird bath. The natural haunt of many 
kinds of birds, this spot can use to ad- 
vantage a tree stump with a concave face. 
\ fallen tree in the woods will provide an 
excellent stump, after a three-foot length 
has been sawed off it work to raise a 
man’s appetite! The top surface should be 
chiseled to form a shallow basin, but not 
smoothed to the extent it prevents good 
footing. Moved to the naturalistic spot, it 
will admirably serve the feathered clan. 

Oftentimes natural conditions may be 
adapted for use as bird baths, as in the rock 
outcropping. Another instance of this is 
treating a bothersome boulder, or block of 


granite, which is too large to cart away, yet 


decidedly does not contribute to your gar- 
dening scheme. If it presents a slanted sur- 
face — facilitated, perhaps, by hammer 
and chisel — concrete and small stones can 
be used to build up a wall, or dam, at the 
lower level that will hold sufficient amounts 
of water to form a bird bath. Thus can an 
intractable garden liability be turned into a 
highly pleasurable asset. 

A very simple and inexpensive bird bath 
for a small garden may be made by affixing 
a shallow wooden salad, or vegetable chop- 
ping bowl to a broomstick handle set 
deeply into the ground. Or a wooden tray 


amy; 


e hers 
=<. 


shi 


se 


that has been built up at the sides on one 
end and attached at an angle to provide a 
varied depth of water may be used. If small, 
these may require frequent filling, but will, 
nevertheless, satisfy Summer thirsts of the 
birds and provide a cooling dip. 


Elegant or ordinary, the bird baths you 
construct may be limited only by imagina- 
tion, materials, tools, and energy, in their 
kinds and types. But three points bear con- 
sideration. First, it should not be too deep, 
and should, preferably, be slanted to suit 
birds large and small. Second, the edges and 
floor surface should be reasonably rough to 
offer a firm footing for small claws. And 
third, for easy cleaning with an old broom 
or scrub brush, the sides should be slanted. 
The result will add to your garden the 
crowning touch of delight as birds charm- 
ingly indulge in ablution or libation. 


The gusto with which they splash in the 
water; the amusing seriousness of their in- 
tent performance; the comical appearance 
of birds, seemingly prostrate, sprawled in 
disarray in nearby sun spots to dry; or their 
stillness as they poise in lustrous plumage 
at the water's edge — all provide enter- 
taining and enlivening and beautiful scenes 
as a focal point of interest in the garden. A 
bird bath filled with water is small token of 
exchange for such superb living portraits 


as these! 
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Sidelights on Shrub Roses 


by Dorothea Bobbink White, Rutherford, New Jersey 


F ANCIENT origin, the rose is among 
F the oldest of cultivated flowering plants. 
It was selected as the Queen of Flowers in 
Athens long before the beginning of the 
Christian era. Like the madonna lily, the 
acanthus, the iris or fleur-de-lis, the 
thistle and other historic favorites, the rose 
has become a part of the rich heritage of 
man down through the ages. One has only 
to cite the story of the War of the Roses in 
which the white rose of York and the red 
rose of Lancaster figure. Today those of us 
who cultivate old-time gardens revel in tell- 
ing that romantic story which fascinated 
the poets of the late Middle Ages. At any 
rate the rose we know as York and Lan- 
caster is greatly cherished by rosarians 
wherever roses can be grown. 


What Were King Midas’ Roses? 

One wonders what types of roses were 
cultivated in those early times which so 
aroused the enthusiasm of Solomon, 
Homer and Sappho. They were apparently 
not the simple or wild roses of five petals 
like those in the gardens of King Midas as 
described by Herodotus about 450 B.C. 
As a matter of fact, the rose has always 
shown a marked tendency to multiply its 
petals and become double or semi-double 
and it is probable that the ancients enjoyed 
double roses of beauty as well as fragrance. 

To trace the history of the rose, even in 
sketchy fashion, is a pleasant globe-trotting 
job. Locating the widely-spread homes of 
the species and early hybrids takes us from 
the ancient to the modern world. 

Rosa moschata, for example, grows in the 
wild state from Afghanistan to Kashmir at 
altitudes from 3000 to 8000 feet, and was 
first mentioned by the English herbalist 
Turner in 1551. 


Full-flowered Provence Forms 

The cabbage, or Provence rose, Rosa 
centifolia, was first described by Herodotus 
about 450 B.C., who stated that the 
flowers had approximately sixty petals, 
were very fragrant and grew in profusion 
in the area of Macedonia. Obviously, it was 
introduced into Europe during the Renais- 
sance since we find old records indicating 
that it was cultivated in England about 
1590. John Gerard included it in the list of 
species grown in his garden outside Hol- 
born near London. 

Rosa centifolia muscosa, the moss rose, is 
believed to be a sport or mutation of the 
Provence rose. It has all the characteristic 
of its parent with the addition of the so- 
called moss on the sepals and stems, giving 
the bud a truly mossy appearance. 

In Central and Southern Europe reach- 
ing Eastward toward the Caucasus, Rosa 
gallica appears in the wild state. The raising 
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of this type from seed was practiced by 
Dutch nurserymen to a large extent, prin- 
cipally during the early 18th century. 


Redouté Mentions Bourbons 

The famous flower painter Redouté first 
mentioned the Bourbon rose in 1824 as 
having originated on the Isle of Bourbon. 
In 1843 Deluze of Lyons, France, intro- 
duced the variety Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, which is still a favorite. Similar in 
form is Rosa chinensis, collected by Robert 
Fortune during his travels in China about 
1840. Both these types have somewhat 
small, double blooms of pleasant fragrance. 

A familiar denizen of the seaside is the 
sturdy Rosa rugosa which was introduced to 
England from Japan in 1784. In the years 
that have followed, this species has been 
crossed with other types and has produced 
hybrids of great value for use in cold, wind- 


swept areas. 
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Although they have been largely re- 
placed by the hybrid teas and the flori- 
bundas, the hybrid perpetuals were intro- 
duced nearly a century and a half ago. 
Contrary to notions held by some begin- 
ners, hybrid perpetual does not mean that 
the plant flowers continually, but rather 
that it is long lived and very hardy. Many 
rosarians consider these the typical old- 
time June roses since they produce abund- 
ant bloom of notable fragrance and fine 
substance. Many varieties bloom a. second 
time in the Autumn. 

Seldom seen today are the hybrid sweet- 
briers, the work of the late Lord Penzance 
who used the eglantine and several species 


roses for his work. 


For Covering Banks 
Many of our modern climbers and the 
trailing roses have wichuraiana blood in 
them. Rosa wichuraiana was brought from 
See page 287 
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Plant Treasures on the Channel Islands 


by Basil C. de Guerin, Isle of Guernsey 


HE Channel Islands, nestling in the Bay 

of Normandy off the French coast at the 
mouth of the English Channel, although 
not big enough to appear on any but a 
large-scale map, are known throughout the 
world for many things 

Their breeds of Jersey and Guernsey 
cattle are justly famous. They are the 
original home of the knitted, woollen gar 
ments known by the general name of 
“jerseys.” The state of New Jersey in 
America, once the property of Sir George 
Carteret, treasurer of the Roval Navy in 
the time of Charles Il, was so christened 
after Sir George's birthplace Guernse\ 
County, Ohio, gets its name from these 
islands as do many other places in the 
United States of America 

Nearer home they are well-known for 
their steady output of horticultural prod 
uce Jersey Island exports some 35,000 
tons of potatoes and 30,000 tons of outdoor 
grown tomatoes annually to the English 
markets. Guernsey Island concentrates on 
the cultivation of tomatoes under glass, ex 
porting some 40,000 tons during ten 
months of every year 

In addition to tomatoes, which are pro 
duced from February until Christmas, with 
the bulk yield in April, May and June, 
there is much trade in the cultivation of 
forced daffodils, iris, gladioli and the like 
under glass. These are followed by outdoor- 
grown crops of similar stock, besides grapes, 
chrysanthemums, ferns, anemones, tulips 
and many other varieties of fruit and 
flowers, as well as vegetables, all of which 
are shipped to English markets by air 
transport or by steamer 

It is only within the last 100 vears, how- 


ever, that organized, or systematic, culti- 


Blooms of the camellia de la Reine 


vation of the soil has been undertaken on 
any of the twelve Channel Islands, of 
which only seven are inhabited. Jersey and 
Guernsey are the largest, but it is possible 
to walk around the coastline of either in a 
single day. 60,000 people live within the 45 
square miles of Jersey while another 
$5,000 reside within the 24'5 square miles 
of the smaller Guernsey. 

The climatic conditions in both islands 
are “early” when compared with the South 
coast of England, but they vary con- 
siderably between the two islands them- 
selves. Guernsey drops from an approxi 
mate 300-foot altitude to sea level in a 
gradual decline towards the North, while 
Jersey, besides being a little distance 
further South, has the advantage of a 


natural slope in the same direction. 


Of the climate as regards flowers Duncan 
says: “Many of the Cape heath and hardier 
geraniums, as well as a number of shrubs 
and plants, natives of Australia, of the 
central parts of America, and other warm 
climates, easily survive our ordinary 
Winters. The Bath scarlet geranium has for 
vears been seen clothing cottage walls to 
the height of ten or twelve feet. The 
Cobaea scandens, Maurandia barclaiana, and 
other creepers are still more hardy and 
spring up naturally from seed. Fuchsias 
grow with surprising luxuriance; shrubby 
calceolarias last many years; and even the 
tender Heliotropium perurianum continues 
to bloom till late in November.” 


Dealing with Winter growing plants, 
mention is made of “the innumerable 
species of ixia, sparaxis, and other cognate 
genera of Cape bulbs.”” Among the amaryl- 
lis tribe, pride of place is given to the 
Verine sarniensis, or Guernsey lily, al- 


ready known for centuries on the island 
since its apocryphal arrival by way of a 
vessel wrecked on its shores whilst return- 
ing from the Far East. 

The soil of both islands is fertile and 
warms up for planting early in the season. 
It varies in structure from heavy clay loam 
to pure sand, according to its slope, al- 
though many properties may be found 
which contain all types within these limits 
in a small area. 

The number of nurserymen in business 
today on the Channel Islands is smaller 
than might be expected in such intensively 
cultivated areas. This is accounted for by 
the decrease within the last century of the 
class of landed proprietors whose purchases 
of stock were both extensive and frequent. 

There is, however, on Guernsey one 
nursery which, in addition to supplying the 
annual demand of the small-garden lover, 
also specializes in the cultivation and 
propagation of a large stock of semi- 
tropical and exotic plants which have been 
collected during the century since the 
foundation of this nursery on the island by 
a young Scotsman. 

Peat-loving plants are particularly suit- 
able to Guernsey due to absence of lime 
from the soil. Despite this lack of lime, 
Guernsey's soil is not acid; it may rather be 
called neutral. Thus the use of a bracken- 
peat is found most suitable in propagating 
and, indeed, in first potting onwards; the 
proportion of this mixture is two parts to 
one of leaf mould and one of loam, with a 
very liberal amount of coarse sand. The 
only manure used is a top-dressing of cow 
dung, and no artificial fertilizers are ever 
applied to the soil. 
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Vahonia (Berberis) napaulensis, native to the Himalayas. 
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Vionstera deliciosa, the ceriman, has become 
amazingly popular as an American house plant. 


The reason for the presence of large num- 
bers of very old camellias on Guernsey is 
due to the fact that at the time of this 
shrub’s introduction to Europe from China 
about 1739, by Kamel, a Jesuit after whom 
it is named, trade between France and the 
Channel Islands was greater than the com- 
mercial Islands 
and England; these conditions existed for 
at least another century, in fact until the 
introduction of steam navigation. 

Thus in one of the earliest catalogs is- 
sued by Charles Smith, founder of the 
Caledonia Nurseries on Guernsey, under 
the date 1874 there were already listed over 
100 distinct varieties of camellias. Many of 
these had been imported from Belgium and 
France, and a great number showed traces 
of the influence of Italian origin. 

Mr. Smith also maintained close contact 
with Louis Van Houtte of Belgium who im- 
ported direct from the Far East, and many 
of these specimens came to Guernsey to re- 
ceive their first names. Until the last war 
upset trade, camellias and other shrubs 
were imported direct by the Caledonia 
Nurseries from Yokohama, Japan. 

Plant selection on Guernsey, and also the 


connection between the 


number of collections, was for numbers of 
years wider than could be 
found in England; thus many 
even as they do today, drew from the is- 
land source for their stocks of a large num- 


and greater 


nurseries 


ber of varieties, unobtainable elsewhere. 
The general method of propagation of 
camellias originally followed closely the 
Japanese system of enarchment on to 
Camellia japonica. This produced a strong, 
healthy plant, which was set out for two 


years or more before sale. No self-respecting 


nurseryman, even half a century ago, would 
have dreamed of selling a young camellia 
until it was at least two or three feet high. 
Those spacious days when time was of 
little moment have gone for good, and the 
present method, influenced also by the 
heavy freight charges for goods shipped 
from Guernsey, is to strike cuttings and to 
sell smaller, but more plants, mostly in their 
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second year. Those wealthy residents who 
could afford the upkeep of country man- 
sions with their large gardens and a staff of 
gardeners are no longer represented on the 
island or in England today, and customers 
will not wait for the nurseryman to “grow 
on” the shrub of their choice. 

It was on Guernsey that it was first re 
alized that the camellia is an extremely 
hardy plant and not the half-hardy exotic 
needing shelter that was at first supposed. 
Proof of this is to be found in many places 
on the island, both in private gardens and 
in those which, once estates of the landed 
gentry, are now public parks. 

Here, at such sites as Saumarez Park, 
Candie Gardens, as well as on the estate of 
St. George and others, will be found many 
specimens of 15 to 20 feet in height and 
broad in proportion, which have survived 
the Winter storms and prospered during 
the long Summers of more than 100 years. 

Those varieties named by Charles Smith 
on Guernsey about 80 years ago include: 
Lady Clare red); Lady Marion 
(rose); Lady Vansittart (white with faint 
stripe of deep rose); Lady Vere de Vere 
(deep red) and Nagasaki (large crimson). 

These have been allowed to run free to 
their full growth without trimming; how- 
ever, younger plants are sometimes cut 
down to about three feet, the result being 
an attractive compact growth which re- 


rosy 


quires no further treatment for several 
years, at least. 

Magnolias came to Guernsey later than 
the camellia and it was only about 80 years 
ago that they attracted attention and began 
to sell in quantity. In fact, the early issues 
of the Caledonia Nurseries catalog printed 
in the 1870's do not even list these. Al- 
though of Chinese and American origin, 
they received their name after Magnol, a 
French botanist. 

Perhaps the finest of these is that at the 
Caledonia Nurseries where it was raised 
some 80 years ago and has grown to a 
height of over 30 feet. This is M. grandi- 


~~ 


flora, Goliath, one of the finest foliaged 
varieties of this section, also carrying the 
largest flower, a pure white. This particular 
specimen last year received the Award of 
Merit of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Another free-flowering Magnolia is M. 
grandiflora, var. ferruginia, also a white 
bloom and somewhat more robust and free- 
flowering than its sister-plant the Exmouth 
variety, M. g. exoniencis. It is indeed quite 
commonplace to find specimens of the 
M. grandiflora section of varieties in the 
grounds of old houses, such as the publicly 
owned Saumarez Park. Generally admitted 
to be the finest specimen of the deciduous 
varieties of magnolia to be found in the 
Channel Islands is a giant M. campbelli 
which rears its beautiful head over 50 feet 
high in the Caledonia Nurseries. 

Other varieties of magnolias common on 
the Channel Islands are the many sub- 
sections of M. soulangeana. 

Among rhododendrons the usual 
lections of garden varieties are to be found. 
These became popular on Guernsey at the 
turn of the present century when horticul- 
tural trade with India was opened up, and 
they were brought from the Himalayas and 
China by many of the plant collectors. 

Guernsey soil is particularly suitable to 
the cultivation of rhododendrons in all 
sections, especially to the very tender, 
sweet-scented Edgeworth hybrids. There 
are also some fine specimens of R. arboreum 


col- 


fortunei and the Auckland sections, many 


of which grow to a height of 25 feet or more, 
and which thrive under local conditions. 
Finally the collection of azaleas at the 
Caledonia Nurseries is outstanding, if not 
unique, in the range of some sections such 
as the amoena and kurume. Originating in 
Japan, imports have been made in the past 
from England, Belgium and Holland, and 
today all sections of varieties thrive in the 
island climate. The method of propagation 
of the evergreen sections is by layer or cut- 
tings and in the Ghent and mollis sections 


by layer only. 


Rhododendron grande (argenteum), a rare species. 
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Cornus kousa, an Oriental species of dogwood, is a superb, small tree for the early June Garden 





Two Flowering Trees Worth Growing 


Moke and more, homeowners are searching for small-scale 
1 flowering trees since space on most suburban lots today is 
limited and there is little room for oaks and beeches and maples. 
Almost every gardener is familiar with our native flowering dog- 
wood, but few know the gracefully-branched Cornus kousa with 
its creamy-white bracts which appear in early June. Mature 
plants reach 20 feet in height. Like our native species, this exotic 
will thrive in full sun or partial shade and deserves greater atten- 
tion from gardeners who enjoy unusual plants. The variety C. 
kousa chinensis, introduced by E. H. Wilson, has somewhat larger 
leaves and the creamy bracts are less conspicuously pointed. 
When allowed to branch from the base, the plants take on the as- 
pect of large-scale shrubs. 


|" per oven to the British Isles are always enthusiastic about 

the laburnum or golden-chain tree which is familiar in gardens 
there and sometimes seeds into the hedgerows. In fact many of 
the old specimens found along the Eastern seaboard were started 
in their new homes from seed gathered in Europe. This graceful 
tree with its pea-like, yellow, pendulous racemes and soft green 
foliage is rapidly becoming a favorite and deservedly so. Young 
specimens need careful staking since they are shallow rooted and 
the stems are soft. Borers sometimes plague this tree and the 
trunk should be examined periodically until it has developed a 
sturdy stem. It is easily pruned after flowering so that it main- 
tains a shapely appearance. The long, flattened pods which follow 
the flowers suggest another common name, the bean tree. The 
form generally offered is Laburnum watereri (vossi). 
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Turt Diseases That Injure Lawns 


by Geoffrey S. Cornish, University of Massachusetts 


Y7 HAT is a good lawn? Standards vary, 

but certainly a good lawn, besides hav- 

ing a pleasing and appropriate grade, must 

be composed of fairly close-clipped, fine- 

textured turf, free of weeds, scars and bare 

areas, and it should be green throughout 
most of the growing season. 

In maintaining a lawn of this standard, or 
in improving a poor one, the eradication of 
three major groups of pests requires atten- 
tion. These are the weeds, the insects, and 
the fungous diseases. 

Eradication of weeds and insects will be 
the subjects of articles in future issues of 
Horticulture, while this article will consider 
fungous diseases. The object of this series is 
to provide the home owner with a greater 
knowledge of the enemies of his lawn, and 
to point out means to combat them. 


Observe Carefully 

In order to maintain first class turf on 
golf putting greens, the course superin- 
tendent is obliged to spend considerable 
time and money in applying fungicides to 
keep his greens free of disease. On the other 
hand, the home owner can often overlook 
the same diseases in his lawn without seri- 
ous damage resulting to his turf. Often this 
is the wise procedure because the fungus 
has probably caused its damage before its 
actual presence is noted, and the costly 
fungicides are then of little value. Never- 
theless, the lawn owner should be aware of 
these diseases and take what measures he 
can to minimize their damage and to assist 
his turf to recover rapidly. It should be 
noted at this point that properly cared for 
bluegrass and fescue lawns are practically 
immune to fatal attacks of brown patch 
and dollar spot, two common diseases of 
close-clipped Bents. 


Snow Mold in Lawns 

In early Spring, particularly in Northern 
areas, the home owner may observe 
bleached, straw-colored patches in his 
lawn. Sometimes these are almost perfect 
circular areas varying from one inch to two 
feet in diameter, but more often they have 
coalesced to form large, shapeless patches 
on the lawn. This condition is caused by at 
least two fungi and is known as snow mold, 
but appears with or without snow. In the 
majority of cases the grass will recover on 
its own. Brushing with a stiff broom will re- 
move dead grass to permit new green shoots 
to appear more quickly. Raking with a 
wire rake will be almost as effective. 

When the weather is moderately warm in 
late Spring, Summer and early Autumn, 
small, brown, circular patches about the 
size of a silver dollar sometimes show up on 
the lawn. While dew is still on the grass in 
the morning, this fungus manifests itself as 
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a cobwebby growth clearly visible on the 
diseased patch. The disease is known as 
dollar spot. In order to obscure the un- 
sightly patches, a light fertilizing of sulfate 
of ammonia at about two pounds to 1,000 
square feet will assist the healthy grass to 
spread and thus cover the brown spots. 
The sulfate of ammonia must be carefully 
watered in to prevent burning the healthy 
grass. In order to spread it evenly, the sul- 
fate can be mixed with a pailful of dry soil, 
or it can be sprayed on in solution. 
Wed 
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Fairy rings sometimes appear in old lawns. 


If the dollar spot patches continue to in- 
crease in numbers, it is recommended that a 
turf fungicide be applied. Turf fungicides 
are available at golf-course supply houses 
and from seed dealers. Rates are given on 
the containers. Those crabgrass killers 
which are prepared from organic mercury 
salts are also effective as fungicides, and 
can be used for this purpose. Home owners 
should exercise due care in handling fungi- 


cides because many are poisonous. 


Moisture Spreads Brown Patch 
Large brown patch, a third disease, will 
appear in warm and humid weather. It is 
characterized by more or less circular brown 
patches from six inches to one foot or two in 
diameter. At the circumference of the 
brown patch a grayish black ‘‘smoke ring” 
is clearly visible. The patches are indeed 
unsightly. At their first appearance all 
watering of the lawn should cease, and no 
water should be applied until the disease 
has stopped spreading. The disease will 
spread much less rapidly if the dew is re- 
moved from the grass blades by poling the 
lawn in early morning. A long bamboo pole 
the length of one used for fishing is switched 
back and forth across the lawn to knock off 
the dew. In particularly severe attacks 
when the disease continues to spread, it is 
wise to apply a turf fungicide. A change in 
weather, however, will usually prevent 


further spread. 


The fungous diseases described above ap- 
pear as patches on the lawn. A fourth 
disease attacks the leaves. Spots and 
lesions of various colors from pin-point 
size to about three-sixteenths of an inch 
appear on the blades or the tips may appear 
scorched. From the time the spots first ap- 
pear, the lawn should be left uncut until 
they have finally cleared up. The two chief 
diseases causing this condition are known 
as bluegrass leaf spot and zonate eye spot. 
The former appears in cool weather and the 
latter in warm wet weather. Sometimes in 
Spring the former gives pieces of the lawn 
a distinct reddish brown color. Either will 
usually disappear as the weather changes. 
Fungicides appear to be of limited value 
in their control, but light fertilizing with 
organic fertilizers will stimulate growth. 


Fairy Ring in Old Lawns 

A fifth disease of lawns is known as fairy 
ring and is found on turf that has been es 
tablished for many years. Large, dark-green 
circles as much as 25 feet in diameter will be 
observed. Within the circle, the grass is 
partially destroyed. Fairy ring is caused by 
several different types of mushrooms, toad- 
stools and puffballs. These can be seen in 
warm, wet weather. Since portions of the 
lawn will be killed, it is necessary to elimi 
nate this growth. A practical procedure is to 
apply ground dolomitic limestone to the 
turf at 25 pounds per 1,000 square feet as 
soon as the fairy ring is observed, repeating 
the application the following Autumn at 
double the rate. If the ring persists the next 
year, many holes about six inches deep 
should be perforated within the circle with a 
fork or aerating tool and corrosive sub- 
limate applied at two ounces per 1,000 
square feet, followed by a heavy watering 
to wash the fungicide into the holes 


The Right Height to Clip 

Turf diseases are more severe on bent 
grass lawns than on ordinary bluegrass and 
fescue turf. Close-clipped bent turf in many 
localities requires periodic applications of 
fungicides to remain free from disease. Most 
home lawns require fungicide applications 
only in the most severe cases. Lawns 
clipped regularly at one and one-half 
inches, fertilized Spring and Fall and not 
overwatered are seldom seriously attacked. 

In diagnosing the cause of scars on the 
lawn, one must be careful not to jump too 
quickly to the conclusion that they are the 
result of some fungus. Scars may arise 
from fertilizer and chemical burns, gasoline 
and oil drips, a dull or poorly-adjusted 
mower or dog excretions to name a few of 
the common turf injuries, or they may be 
the result of insect damage which is much 
more serious. 
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Knowing Poisonous Plants 


Mawr, Pennsylvania 


by Mary Evans, Bryn 


NAJEARLY every plant we know is 
1 steeped in history, legend and fable. 
Some are more interesting or fascinating, 
even more amusing, than others, but all 
have a place in the plant kingdom. We 
might think of plants in three divisions: 
first, those which have a healing quality 
of medicinal value; second, those which are 
attractive and have a purpose all their own 
of beauty, of color or form; and the third 
group, those which are harmful to man and 
beast. Even these have some redeeming 
feature in the beauty of flower, leaf, color 
or form’ in spite of the baneful conse- 
quences carefully hidden. 


The Christmas Rose 
Medea, that well known 
mythological fame, the cause of so much 
evil, appears frequently in the descriptions 
of the poisonous plants. One such plant of 
late Winter and early Spring is Helleborus 
niger, the name referring to the black roots. 
Helleborus, known as the Christmas, or 
Lenten rose, is a very old plant. As the 
beautiful white-flowered variety blooms, or 
is supposed to bloom, at Christmas time, it 
has been symbolic of that season and called 
the birthday flower of Christ. In spite of 
such purity and loveliness, the roots are 


sorceress of 


deadly poisonous and were called “the 
bread of death” by the ancients. The leaves 
of the hellbore are supposed to be able to 
change a man. or woman's identity, meta- 
morphosising them into a supernatural form 
from their human character. Such a trans- 
formation took place when a spiritualist or 
head man of a West African tribe was sent 
by the powers that be, to create the change; 
in his left hand he carried a bunch of leaves 
and in his right a club; hellbore leaves were 
those selected for the purpose. 


Even Dogs Don’t Like Them 

As Spring advances, little splashes of gold 
appear under the trees as the Winter aconite 
pushes its way up through the damp earth 


Key to illustrations: 1. Opium poppy; 


against all odds of ice or snow. An old-time 
description tells us: “the aconite be of two 
kinds, one which killeth panthers, and one 
that killeth wolves, one being yellow, one 
being blue.”” The fern-like leaves of the 
Winter aconite, so like their 
country cousins, the field buttercups, have 
a poisonous effect. Medea, that clever sor- 
ceress, made a broth or tea of the fruit when 
she wished to rid herself of her lovers or a 
member of her family. The roots of Nepal 
or Oriental aconite, as with those of the 
taller blue species known as monkshood, are 
deadly poison. In India and China of cen- 
turies past, natives would dip their arrow 
heads into the juice of aconite. The French, 
ever ready with a trite idea, called the 
aconite “kill dog.” Dogs will not go near the 
plant, so perhaps that’s the reason. 

The first daffodils to open fill our hearts 
and souls with joy as they are typical of 
Spring. Though the golden trumpets and 
the pure, white star-shaped flowers are a 
glory to behold, the juice from the stems 
and leaves is decidedly poisonous, so that 
those handling large quantities of these 
beauties are often very seriously affected, 
for which there is no known cure at present. 


those of 


Lilies-of-the-Valley 

In May when gathering a bunch of lily- 
of-the-valley, how often do we think of 
other parts of the plant except the flower? 
The wide-spreading roots, holding fast in 
the deep, rich earth and the berries and the 
seeds which follow the pure-white bells are 
poisonous. The roots have many a super- 
stition attached to them; one is that it is 
perfectly proper to dig the roots for me- 
dicinal purposes. But to transplant them to 
another place, gives the digger little time in 
his garden or upon the earth if he does so 


Foliage Injurious to Some 

In Spring we look around for the demure 
primroses so aptly named; they are, in 
deed, quaint in their stiff, little leaf-like, 


2. foxglove; 3. lupin 


4. tansy; 5. monkshood; 6. larkspur; 7. helenium; 8. Winter 


aconite; 9. calendula; 10 


primrose; 11. 


Christmas rose 
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green skirts and yellow or rose bodies, as 
they peep up at us from among brown 
leaves. To some people, the touch of a leaf 
is poisonous, which is more keenly felt in 
the tender or greenhouse kind than those 
living in the open. The poison takes the 
form of a rash (red) which appears on the 
skin, so it is Wiser not to touch or smell the 
flowers, if they affect you. The leaves have 
power “to change a man,” since woman is 
not mentioned, maybe she knows enough 


not to be hoodwinked. 


Fox gloves, D q talis purpurea, and the 
lupines produce seeds and leaves that are 
poisonous. They “be also called dead-men’s 
bells to be heard on stormy evenings as 
man through the 
ware!’ Though the cultivated varieties of 


walked woods, so be 
lupines are not as harmful as those of the 
fields and plains, the seeds and pods of both 
kinds should be avoided by children and 
dogs who sometimes are of an investigating 
mind as they run through the garden. It is 
curious that sheep, who seem to have no in- 


stinct that the plant is harmful and insist on 


nibbling the wild plant, especially the Ne- 
braska lupine, die almost immediately after 
doing so. Fourteen thousand sheep were 
killed by the lupine in less than fifty years 
by the disease called lupinosis. 

As one old legend tells, “The seed of 
larkspur, also called larks-heels or larks- 
toes, if thrown before a scorpion or other 
venomous beast, will either causeth them 
their strength or doth killeth 
them.” The garden variety is not as harm- 
ful as the wild species of the fields which is 
so feared by farmers and cattle men, caus- 
ing disaster among the herds. 


to loose 


“The poppies of the garden boiled into 
the thickness of honey profiteth many 
griefs; confected with sugar and 
eaten doth marvelously prevail in procur- 
ing the weak patient to sleep soundly.” So 
an ancient herbalist tells us. For centuries, 


seeds 


the poppy has been symbolic of sleep — in 
fact, quite a long one. Its name is supposed 
to have been derived from the word pap or 
popig, which was a drink given to children 
to induce them to sleep. For feeding, seeds 


were ground to a powder and mixed with 
milk or soup. Everyone knows of the oil 
which is extracted from the poppy seed as 
the fearful source of the opium trade, and 
of the greater desire for opium smoking 
which, in some countries, outweighs the 
chewing habit. 


August brings in a wealth of gold in her 
cart as Autumn tints the land with red, 
yellow and orange, at this time. It is hard 
to believe, but true, that the magnificent 
Helen of Troy had an herb garden of which 
she was intensely proud. She was endowed, 
so it seems, with the power of magic and 
when she stooped to pinch an herb, she 
would also pinch a serpent or two if he also 
happened to enjoy the herbs. The great 
botanist, Pliny, gave the name of helenium 
after the illustrious lady. The narrow- 
leafed variety of helenium, which grows wild 
in many sections of the country, is deadly 
poison to both men and cattle, causing con- 
vulsions or even death, especially to horses; 
cows and sheep are not so easily affected, 


See Page 276 





Soil and Plant Growth 


by Ray R. Hirt, State University of New York, 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, New York 


LMOST every garden journal during 
LX. the course of a year contains several 
articles on soil, stressing the importance of 
fertility, texture, heat retention, water- 
holding capacity, and other factors essen- 
tial to good plant growth. Important as 
soil is to plant life, it is amazing to the aver- 
age gardener to discover how little of the 
actual soil itself enters into the plant body, 
and how relatively minute quantities of it 
can support good plant growth. 


They Grow in Strange Places 

Our native Eastern columbine (aquilegia) 
likes good soil but frequently grows for 
years on almost bare rock, its roots limited 
to small accumulations of soil in cracks or 
depressions. The dwarf blueberry 
inhabits exposed rocky ridges in the Adi- 
rondacks, often with the roots partially ex- 
posed because their diameter is greater than 
the depth of the soil on the rocks. Florida 
moss clings to posts, telephone wires, and 


sweet 


branches of trees, growing so vigorously 
that it becomes a nuisance even though it 
is dependent probably for its mineral re- 
quirements on dust. It is not an unusual 
sight to find large raspberry bushes grow- 
ing and bearing fruit in crotches of elms 
and sugar maples, where the soil is limited 
to accumulations of dust and decayed 
leaves. Except for anchorage, the quantity 
of soil for the natural growth of many 
green plants is not as important as the 
quality and content of the soil. 

Soil in its simplest form is that part of 
the earth’s crust which is made up of de- 
composed rock, but such soil is sterile. To 
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support plant growth, organic and inorganic 
materials are essential, as well as a mini- 
mum amount of free water and air. The 
necessary organic and inorganic substances 
must be soluble in order to be taken up by 
plant roots. But only minute quantities of 
the soluble substances will become a part 
of any plant body, probably less than 5 
percent in most instances. Nevertheless, 
these materials are necessary to the wel- 
fare of plants. Some become a part of the 
plant structure; others serve to activate 
vital processes. The justification for the use 
of commercial fertilizers is to add the essen- 
tial elements to the soil, in order that they 
may become available to plants through 
the roots. 


Use Fertilizer Intelligently 

Fertilizers are frequently spoken of and 
advertised as plant foods. Actually, the 
mineral elements supplied by fertilizers are 
not foods, but materials essential to various 
plant processes, including the food-making 
process known as photosynthesis. Plants use 
the same foods, namely, carbohydrates, fats, 
and proteins, as other living organisms; 
but only green plants can synthesize these 
foods. Since all life depends upon food, and 
since food can be produced by green plants 
only when essential mineral salts are avail- 
able, the minute quantities of soil used by 
plants become of extreme importance to 
the welfare of man. 

Consequently, it behooves gardeners, 
arborists, horticulturists and all 
growers to use fertilizers intelligently. Too 


plant 


much fertilizer can be as detrimental to 
plant growth as too little. Major changes in 
soil acidity may cause some of the essential 
elements to become unavailable to plants. 
Compacted soil may adversely affect plant 
growth by reducing oxygen diffusion, re- 
taining harmful amounts of carbon dioxide, 
and causing water runoff that may result in 
a drought condition. Thus, not only the 
content, but the texture and condition of 
soil can be either beneficial or harmful to 
plant life. 


Success with Potted Plants 

Potted house plants can thrive indoors 
under suitable environments and add many 
grams to their weight during the Winter 
months, even though the soil in the pots is 
not measurably reduced. Good growth 
occurs, however, only when the potting soil 
is properly prepared and when ample mois- 
ture is supplied. Gardeners are aware that 
some plants can be grown successfully in 
nutrient solutions without soil. Such nu- 
trient solutions, however, supply those es- 
sential elements that would normally occur 
in rich soil. Actually, the nutrient solutions 
are highly soluble fertilizers which many 
indoor gardeners add to their potted plants. 

Whereas soil in quantity is advantageous 
to most plants as a means for anchorage, 
plant growth requires only relatively minor 
amounts of soil to supply the required 
mineral elements. Plant growth results in 
no visible reduction in the amount of soil; 
under natural conditions plants actually 
serve as soil builders. 
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Basal Rot in Likes 


by Percy H. Wright, Sutherland, Saskatchewan 


THE issue of “Plants and Gardens,” the 

publication of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, for Summer, 1949, contains an 
article entitled “Diseases in the Lily Gar- 
den,” by Philip Brierley. Most of the in- 
formation given in this article is sound, as 
far as my experience is concerned, and the 
article is valuable and informative. How- 
ever, one statement seems to me doubtful, 
n view of the very different behavior of the 
Lilium philadelphicum in the area around 
Moose Range, Sask., where my nursery and 
lily plantations are located. 


Resistant Lilies 

\ portion of the article is devoted, as 
might be expected, to basal rot of lilies, here 
called fusarium bulb rot, and a number of 
the lilies that may be expected to resist it are 
named. “The regal lily and its hybrids, and 
Lilium sargentiae are resistant, as are the 
leopard lily, the tiger lily, L. hansoni and 
L. leichlini var. marimowiczi. Others may 
succeed where the fusarium disease is not 
too firmly established. Those most vulner- 
able to the disease are the madonna lily, 
the nankeen lily and L. formosanum.” 


Opinions Differ 

The regal lily has been one of the more 
susceptible species for me. This factor, and 
the opposite point of view regarding basal 
rot, as expressed by Alan and Esther Mac- 
neil in their book Garden Lilies, makes it 
worth-while to keep the topic of resistance 
or susceptibility of lily species and hybrids 
in a state of suspension. I suggest that no 
decision be made until data has been col- 
lected from a far wider area, and correlated 
with this particular problem in mind. 
Apparently, the resistance or susceptibility 
of lilies to basal rot is not a simple, constant 
thing a definite feature of each species 
according to its ancestry. It may be an ex- 
pression of unhappiness of each lily in each 
particular environment, both climatic and 
soil. A quotation from “Garden Lilies” 
expresses this point of view. 

“It is obvious that if a lily is going to die 
from basal rot it must first be exposed to 
the disease. But experience tends to indi- 
cate that, regardless of the susceptibility of 
a given species to fusarium, environmental 
factors are important in determining how an 
individual bulb will react to infection. It 
often seems as if basal rot becomes active 
in some species as a final symptom of mal- 
adjustment. The soil and other factors are 
not right, the lily is not happy; it appears 
to have a weak constitution in the particu- 
lar setting, and often at the end of its 
struggle it develops basal rot and dies. A 
really appropriate environment, on the 
other hand, seems to reduce trouble from 
basal rot to a minimum.” 
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Light on the matter can be given by a 
consideration of the behavior of the native 
lily of northern Canada, L. philadelphicum, 
in the locality of Moose Range. This lily 
does well enough when it is allowed to grow 
wild in the fields of its own choice, but when 
it is brought into the garden and given the 
“favorable” conditions of clean cultivation 
and fertilizer applications, it grows success- 
fully for a few years and then dies. I know 
of no other lily so hard to domesticate. If a 
change of locality were involved in the 
transplanting, the death of the bulbs would 
be more understandable; but, in my case at 
least, the plants have always been moved 
only a few rods, and into an environment 
identical to that in which they had been 
thriving, except for the one change — that 
to a cultivated soil. 

One tries, not unnaturally, to account for 
such phenomena. The idea occurred that 
high soil temperatures resulting from the 
naked soil might be the factor of difference 
making for the mortality of bulbs. Follow- 
ing out this thought, I tried mulching the 
lilies with sawdust. This appeared to have a 
favorable effect, but I recall the instance 
of one bulb that died in spite of such treat- 
ment. I cannot help recalling it, since the 
bulb was the finest variety of the orange- 
cup lily that I have ever seen — a pure 
yellow without spots, picked up on the 
roadside near my house. 


Dr. Skinner’s Observations 

When I told Dr. F. L. Skinner about the 
passing out of this lily, which he had seen 
and praised, he remarked that I should have 
propagated it by scaling instead of leaving 
it to gather strength by itself. He said, “It is 
easier to keep it alive that way.”’ The impli- 
cation is that the larger bulb is not neces- 
sarily stronger than a part of it. Dr. Skinner 
too, has had experience with the death of 
these valuable lilies when they are found 
in the wild and brought into the garden 
for encouragement and culture. 


Two Conclusions 

It was only last summer that I noticed 
that the immediate cause of the mortality of 
these lilies, and of their hybrids, was basal 
rot. We have two alternative conclusions 
on the matter. One is that the native lily is 
especially subject to basal rot wherever it 
is, but escapes in the wild on account of the 
way that the stand of lilies in the fields is 
always sparse; plants are isolated by many 
other types of roots that intermingle with 
the roots of the lilies and do not harbor its 
diseases. Propagation of these lilies, as they 
occur in the wild, is evidently by seed, and 
it is conceivable that a lily plant might not 
occupy the identical spot again for many 
years. Yet the species maintains itself by 
means of its abundant seedling. 





The other alternative is that the lily is 
not especially subject to basal rot when its 
bulb is in cool soil which it has no means of 
avoiding unless man decides to pamper it. 
The soil is cool because it is shaded by the 
foliage of other plants. The bulb, then, 
succumbs to basal rot because of its malad- 
justment, its unhappiness, in a warmer soil. 
I intend to try out an experiment of mulch- 
ing still more deeply — deep enough to 
keep the soil as cool as it would be in nature. 
This experiment may shed some light on 
the problem. 

There is, of course, no reason why both 
alternatives may be partially true, and this 
lily may be more than usually subject to 
basal rot even when under the conditions it 
enjoys most. 

On the whole, the evidence seems suffi- 
cient to say that one cannot make a list of 
resistant and susceptible lilies for more than 
one garden. That means that any such list 
as that given by Mr. Brierley must be re- 
garded as only a guide, until the site one is 
using has proved itself. Many strange things 
are seen in lilydom. One is that the purple 
martagon succeeds much better in Europe 
than it does in America, and apparently 
the cause of its death is basal rot. Macneil 
says of it; “One of the standard garden lilies 
both on the Continent and in England, it is 
not always an easy lily in American gardens. 
Practically immune to masaic, it is rather 
liable to basal rot in this country.” The 
behavior of this lily would favor the second 
of the two alternatives considered above. In 
this case,of course,it would not be the naked- 
ness of the soil that makes the Martagon 
unhappy, for that it must receive on both 
sides of the Atlantic, but some factor of 
difference as yet unknown. 


Poisonous Plants 
From page 275 

but the milk of cows will be much tainted 
by the wild varieties. 

The old-time, kitchen garden had its 
“pot herbs,”’ among which were tansy, the 
marigold and the calendula. They are 
grown today in our modern herb or flower 
garden, but not for the same purpose. 
Tansy was an old-time favorite; although 
the juice of the leaves was used in the cele- 
brated Easter pudding, which did no harm 
to those who partook of the dessert, the 
acrid leaves are highly poisonous to eat. 
The custom of having tansy pudding or 
cake dates back hundreds of years and was 
a great favorite. 

The juice of the pot-marigold, calendulas 
was also used as flavoring. In old-time 
books we read that the “herb and flower, 
of this plant had great use in cooking, in 
broths, possets and drinks which com- 
forteth the heart”; but, since 1597, when 
Gerard wrote of the pot-marigold, it was 
found to be poisonous in its leaves and 
should not be used “‘as they smell.” 

(Part twoof this story will appear in the 
August issue of Horticulture. Editor's note.) 
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Indian Pipes 


— Curious Parasites 


by Elizabeth Anne Pullar, Thomaston, Connecticut 


NE of the strangest flowers of our native 

woodlands is the waxy white Indian 
pipe, Monotropa uniflora, that can be found 
in blossom from late June through August. 
It is not rare in any part of the Northern 
United States; on the other hand it is 
not commonly seen because of its incon- 
spicuous habit of growth. In fact, it must 
be searched for on the floor of a woodsy 
copse where it seldom reaches more than 
eight inches in height and grows in small 
groups, generally not close together. 

Pine or hemlock woods or even oak trees 
will shelter this odd little flower. From ten 
to twenty blossoms will be found growing 
together in one group. The stem and flower 
are white (though sometimes pinkish) and 
cold and clammy to the touch. When 
picked, the plant soon turns black which ac- 
counts for another of its common names 
the corpse plant. Still other given names 
for this unusual forest gem are the ice plant 
and the ghost flower. 

Indian pipes are leafless plants. Their 
stems are covered with degenerated leaves 
that are merely small scaly bracts. Each 
stem terminates in a nodding flower head 
which forms the bowl of the “pipe.” The 
flower has four to six scale-like petals and 
from two to four white sepals that fall off 
shortly after the flower reaches its full de- 
velopment. Orthodox in form if not in color, 
the blossom has a short pistil which is sur- 
rounded by ten stamens. When the nodding 
flower matures, it loses its drooping form to 
become upright as the many seeds in each 
erect, five-valved fruit develop. In this up- 
right stage it is not always recognized as 
Indian pipe since it has lost its striking 
resemblance to a pipe. 

This peculiar little plant is known as a 
parasite, for it takes its food from other 
living roots or decaying vegetable matter. 
At the base of the stems of the Indian pipes 
will be found a mass of matted rootlets that 
seek nourishment from nearby roots. 
Other native plants similar in this respect 
are the broomrape and beechdrops, both 
of which also lack the green chlorophyll 
common to most plant life. 

Indian pipes can be tamed as wildings, if 
care is exercised in transplanting them. In 
Fall the white stems and blossoms turn 
brown, becoming as hard and brittle as 
little twigs. They remain this way all dur- 
ing the Winter months so that they can be 
seen among the leaves even though they are 
no longer white. I have found that March 
is a desirable month to transplant Indian 
pipes from the woods. The brown remains 
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of the last summer's stems and fruits re 
main intact and clearly visible along the 
woodland trails even into late Spring. A 
sharp spade placed underneath the cluster 
will lift the whole mass of rootlets together 
with a portion of the rich moist soil in 
which it grows. This can be transplanted 
easily to a homegrounds location if the hole 
has been previously dug and is ready to re- 
ceive the spadeful of soil and Indian pipes. 
The more the home soil resembles the ac- 
tual woods soil, the more likely will be the 
success of transplanting the Indian pipe. I 
have put them under tall rhododendrons 
where the soil is composed largely of decay- 
ing oak leaves which seem conducive to 
their growth. 

If an examination is made at the base of a 
group of Indian pipes in early Spring, a 
cluster of pinkish white scapes will be found 
ready to develop as the season advances. 
In June these tiny buds push up through 
the soil to reach their maturity quickly. 
Indeed, a cluster of these white, pipe-like 
flowers under the solid green of rhododen- 
dron foliage creates a Summer planting of 
more than passing interest. A native wood- 
land plant in itself is always refreshing, but 
the fairy-like Indian pipes are odd enough 


to be a truly novel curiosity. 


Monotropa uniflora, the Indian pipe 


Gerardia flava, downy false foxglove 


The False Foxglove 


Years when riding through the 
woods, my husband caught sight of an 
unusual wild flower not known to us — the 
downy, false foxglove, Gerardia flava. It 
seemed a simple matter to transfer a plant 


or two to our own woodland. We noticed 


ago, 


that it was growing under oaks, so we chose 
the same location on our own land, using 
plenty of oak leaf mold which it seemed to 
prefer in its new home. 

We were right in thinking it preferred 
oaks, but nevertheless our plants died. 
Finally, we discovered why. The false fox- 
glove, like its cousins the gerardias, is a 
partial parasite. It can live only by attach- 
ing itself by suckers to the roots of the 
white oak or the witch hazel. 


A Variety of Parasites 

There is something unpleasant about a 
plant that is a parasite. Drawing its nour- 
ishment from other plants as it does, it al- 
most seems to have criminal tendencies. 
Fortunately, the false foxglove has not 
progressed far on this downward path. 
In the vegetable kingdom, as well as in the 
spiritual, there are all degrees of backslid- 
ing. The dodder vine lost both leaves and 
roots after it consented to live entirely by 
theft. The Indian pipe’s ghostly air tells its 
story of guilt, and the beechdrops and the 
broomrape likewise have lost their honest 
green color. 

The false foxglove grows from two to 
four feet high, the flowers are pale yellow 
and the corolla is funnel shaped, growing in 
showy terminal racemes and blossoming in 
August in New England. I hadn't seen the 
plant for several years, when one day driv 
ing into Boston through Dover, I recognized 
a plantation of it beside the road. How can 
we preserve a wild flower like the false 
foxglove? Its seeds seem its only hope, and 
that a slight one. 

Perhaps someone has seen it flourishing 
not so near a large city. 

Rutu D. Grew 
N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 
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VACATIONERS who travel the highways 
and byways of the Eastern seaboard in the 
month of July will note that plantain-lilies 
or hostas, as they are known botanically, 
flourish in many old-time gardens. Like the 
hemeroecallis, th “y sturdy, long lived 
plants that thrive with little In fact, 
they will endure considerable neglect. While 
the dainty, bell-like flowers, borne on stout 
stems, are suitable for flower arrangements, 
these plants are most for their 
superb foliage. Rich in texture, pleasing in 
form and delightful in color variation, the 
clumps make effective accents or punctua- 
tion points in hardy borders. One of my 
bordered a 
and 


are 
care. 


valued 


friends has recently rose bed 
with the 
striped form, and it makes a rich setting 
for the hybrid teas. Only a few kinds are to 
be found in the trade since there is little de- 
mand for them. However, a new hybrid 
named Honeybells came on the market this 
a re- 


large-leaved, green white 


Perhaps the hostas will stage 


vear 
vival all their own, 


HARDLY a season passes that does not 
bring in a crop of new varieties of perennials 
and sometimes new Occasionally, 
a genus long overlooked finds its way into 
the all of which adds to our zest 
for gardening. Nevertheless, the old stand 
a warm appeal, especially those 
long-lived and need no coddling. 


species, 
limelight, 


bys have 
that are 
One hardy plant that never fails to make a 
good show in garden is the common 
bleeding heart, Dicentra spectabilis, listed 
formerly as Dielytra spectabilis which name 


my 


was coined by a printer who made an error 
in setting the type for a catalog, or so I was 
told. Each I find dozens of tiny 
plants in my border because mine is a late 
garden and the seed has a chance to germi- 
Several 


Spring 


nate before the leaves are removed. 
times I saved seed and planted it but not a 
seedling appeared. Then I concluded that 
the seed had to freeze before germinating. 
If left to itself, the bleeding heart in my 
garden would soon crowd everything else 
out of the border, but the seedlings are 
always in demand and not one is wasted. 
Many of my friends tell me that they never 
can find any seedlings and I suppose the 
reason is that they cultivate early and dis- 
lodge the tiny plants. 
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RAMBLING 
OBSERYATIONS 


-GARDENER 


THE OWL has always been one of my 
favorite birds, and among the species the 
odd-faced barn owl holds a special place. 
Why he has particularly caught my fancy is 
difficult to express, but it is due either to 
his fascinatingly long legs, which have a 
comical air, or to the fact that of all the 
tribe, he seems to have had more than his 
share of the persecution. The tendency of 
owls to go abroad at night has undoubtedly 
done much to save these noble rodent 
scavengers from the fate of extinction 


horrible when we consider that barn owls 
are really among our most valuable birds on 
the farm, as their food consists almost en- 
tirely of rats, house and field mice and 
other harmful rodents. Although they 
usually nest in barns and old buildings, at 
least near the habitat of man, they will also 
make use of holes in banks, old trees and 
other dark shelters. I have always wondered 
what it would be like to discover a nestful 
of nearly grown fledglings in the gloom of 
some eerie and spooky barn, and in this 
delightful photograph by the late George 
D. Eustis there is some of that atmosphere 
in the family of these quaint, down-clothed 
creatures huddled closely together in an 
effort to muster courage and offer protec- 
tion to one another if need be. Peering with 
inquisitive and threatening eyes, some even 
hissing, as their open mouths reveal, they 
obviously show little regard and respect for 
the intruder who has broken into the quiet 
There is certainly 
baby 


of their precious privacy. 
much rich expression in these 
faces, a word which may not meet with 
approval in good usage, yet which more 
than any other, seems to convey best the 
quizzical expression, the sympathetic ap- 


“cute” 





peal and the amusing picturesqueness in 
the heart-shaped faces of this family group. 


DO YOU remember when the fad for 
putting gnomes in unexpected places in 
gardens was popular? Some of them were 
gayly painted with weirdly expressive faces, 
others were half-sly looking creatures while 
an occasional figure reminded one of Rip 
Van Winkle in miniature. Well that fad, 
thank heaven, has pretty well gone the way 
of miniature golf courses. Only the other 
day I passed a sidewalk display set out by a 
city florist and my eye was attracted to a 
flock of ducks made of shiny pottery that 
had been grouped among some potted 
plants. I hope this duck business doesn’t 
catch on because there are not many places 
where ducks “‘fit in” away from water. Why 
must people gather all these geegaws to 
clutter up their gardens when there are so 
many well designed garden ornaments 
available? Some of the latter are compara- 
tively inexpensive and placed in the right 
setting they can be most effective. 


BABY-sitting has almost reached the status 
of a profession with specified rates of pay 
for afternoon and evening and 
higher rates for the hours after midnight. 
It seems as though most employers of 
sitters need to have a television, a goodly 
supply of magazines and a box of candy to 
offer those who watch the children in their 
absence. Now the garden gadget makers 
have developed a baby-sitter for plants. It’s 
a gimmick that can be filled with water and 
tucked in at the side of a plant to supply 
the necessary moisture as needed. Although 
I was intrigued by the description in the 
catalog I have recently read, I have not yet 
tried one. However, it sounds like a useful 
gadget to keep plants happy while you are 
taking a short vacation. 


sessions 


EVERY once in awhile I go on a tirade 
about pigeons because they have become a 
somewhat serious problem to city dwellers. 
They not only disfigure buildings where 
they roost and put unwanted spots on 
clean windshields, but they also raise havoc 
with newly-planted lawns. Recently in our 
neighborhood a large corner lot was care- 
fully graded and seeded. Shortly after seed- 
ing, the contractor sprinkled grain around 
the edges of the newly-seeded area and 
along the curb of the sidewalk as well. Ob- 
viously, the pigeons were pleased for they 
have not disturbed the lawn. While dis- 
cussing the matter with our trustworthy 
garden helper, Albert, I learned of another 
simple method to discourage pigeons from 
messing up newly-sown lawns. Mix a little 
finely-screened sawdust with your grass 
seed, I was told. Pigeons apparently don’t 
like it and they will soon depart to go else- 
where and annoy the neighbors. Frankly, 
the pigeons ought to get organized and eat 
up the elm tree beetles and other pests. This 
Summer there will be plenty of Japanese 
beetles. If pigeons can be trained as car- 
riers, there ought to be a way to organize 
for better behavior. 


their energies 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


An old covered bridge at Lyndonville, 


The Federated Garden Clubs of Vermont will hold their first Garden Week, July 14-20 
From July 13-25 an Exhibition of Garden and Flower 


gardens in eight communities will be open 


Photo by Py: £0 ¥ ifwin) 
Vermont 


A series of 


Paintings will be held at the Southern Vermont Art Center in Manchester. For further details, write 


Mrs. Theodore Goddard, Old Bennington, 


Rose Center for Columbus, Ohio 

Leading citizens of Columbus, Ohio, notably 
Mayor James A. Rhodes, the Columbus Rose 
Club and the Central Ohio Rose Society have 
been working in close cooperation for some time 
past to establish their city as a rose center of 
world-wide interest 

On Saturday, April 20, 
rosiest dreams became working projects by the 
sanction of official vote. The Directors of the 
American Rose Society in unanimous agreement 
decided to move the headquarters of the Society 
from its present Harrisburg, Pa., to 
where a building will be constructed 


1952 several of their 


home in 
Columbus, 
in Whetstone Park to house the executive offices 
of the Society for twenty-five years at the 
nominal rent of $1.00 per year. Adjacent to this 
building is a new auditorium especially suitable 
for rose shows. Dr. R. C. Allen, executive secre- 
tary of the American Rose Society, and James P. 
Gurney, assistant secretary, will move to Colum 
bus with their families. 

Directly following the meeting making definite 
this change of headquarters for the American 
Rose Society, the Columbus City Council voted 
to issue $205,000 worth of bonds for the future 
building of a municipal rose garden in Whetstone 
Park. It is hoped that this will be the largest and 
most beautiful of all public rose gardens as it is 
planned to fill it with 50,000 rose bushes which is 
12,000 plants than are 
growing in any other such garden in America 
rhe official name of Whetstone Park, the loca- 
Society headquarters, the 


approximately more 


tion of the new Rose 
spacious auditorium and this mammoth munic- 
ipal rose garden, will be fittingly changed to the 


“Park of Roses 
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Vermont 


Garden Lovers’ Short Course 

4 Short Course for Garden Lovers, both male 
and female, who are interested in amateur gar- 
dening and nature study, will be held from 
August 4th through the morning of the 8th at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Blacksburg 

This course, sponsored annually by the De- 
partment of Horticulture of the Virginia Exten- 
sion Service, offers tours and workshops in the 
popular subjects of propagation, home vegetable 
garden, bird study, garden photography, land- 
scaping and ornamental plant material. The 
meetings are to be informal with no examinations 
given or certificates awarded. Enrollees should 
make a point to bring cameras, besides photo- 
graphs of their houses and grounds with meas- 
urements of both to speed their progress in the 
photography and landscape workshops 

Registration is preferred in advance by writing 
to Albert S. Beecher, Department of Horticul- 
ture, V.P.I., Blacksburg, Va. Fee $2.00, rooms 
in the V.P.I. dormitories available at $1.00 per 
person per night and meals in the Institute 
Dining Hall at £.60 each 


New Roses Judged at Geneva 

The newest roses from six countries tried for 
top honors at the Fifth International Competition 
of New Roses held at Geneva, Switzerland, during 
a festive Rose Week from June 14-22. An inter- 
national jury comprised of the most prominent 
personalities in the rose world gathered to judge 
fifty varieties of these beauties on June 2] — 
the results of which meeting will be published in a 
later issue of Horticulture 











NOW... soak,5 plants at one 


time with your garden hose 
SOAKEZE helps you grow fine plants 
easier. Has 5 outlets, each with small 
plastic hose attached; two 13 feet long, 
two 9 feet and one 7 feet. SOAKEZE is 
light and easy to handle. Just place ends of 
hose at base of plants and runa small 
stream of water for deep thorough soaking. 


Five year guarantee. $ 
Complete unit, assembled 6 95 
and ready to use, — only “ 

Send chech or M.O. and we pay postage. 

JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 


406 Dantzler St., Dept. H-9, St. Matthews, S. C. 
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POWER MOWERS 


ULTIVATE 
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Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, ea rock 

perenmia tant dor 
mant tubers richt now 8 
* $1.00: 50 for $5.00 


Hy lustrated Bulb Catalog ready 
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LEAF SPRAYING NOW 


Protects trees from chewing insects 


DE 3-3317 
WA 5-0427J) 
25 Eastern Ave 


TREE SURGEONS 
Dedham, Mass. 
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AMERICA'S 
MOST 


EFFECTIVE 


WEED KILLERS 


Wéilsons surer-strenctr WEED KILLER 


Wilson's SUPER-STRENGTH WEED KILLER etc. Simply apply with watering can, hand 
sprayer or power sprayer — easily washed 
out with clear water. Should not be com- 
pored to other Weed Killers since it contains 
@ special wetting agent. Dilute | port Weed 


is so powerful it kills all kinds of vegetation 
for at least a full year — both foliage and 
roots ore destroyed permanently. Eliminates 
unsightly weeds (including poison ivy) from 
driveways, walks, tennis courts, yard areas, Killer to 50 parts woter 


1 Qt. $.75; 1 Gal. $2.00; 5 Gals. $9.00 
CRAB-NOT CRAB-NOT with 2, 4-D 
Kills Crab Grass Kills all weeds in lawns 
POTASSIUM CYANATE POTASSIUM CYANATE with 2, 4-D 
Controls all types of broad leaf weeds as 


well as crab grass and chickweed, leaving 
turf grasses unharmed. 


The new wonder-working miracle that kills 
crab grass and chickweed only, leaving turf 
grasses unharmed 


4 Ox. (treats 1400 sq. ft.) $1.00 4 Ox. (treats 1400 sq. fr. 
16 Ox. (treats 5000 sq. ft) $2.95 16 Ox. (treats 5000 sq. ft 
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HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 
DEPT. A., BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 
oes; ULTI RE offers a first pric of $50 for the 


best 1951-52 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition ts re- 
stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1951 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1952 Competition. Year 
books to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
on or before October 1, 1952. 























Practical Garden Books 


HOW TO GROW HOUSE PLANTS 

by Esther Grayson $1.00 
Recently published, this handy little book written by one 

of the nation’s leading authorities on house plants, is 
especially designed for beginners 

BONSAI MINIATURE POTTED TREES 

by M. R. Kobayashi $2.00 
A simply written handbook discussing in detail the cul- 

ture and care of midget trees. Well illustrated 

AN INTRODUCTION TO WILD FLOWERS 

by John Kieran 2.50 
One hundred color illustrations embellish Mr. Kieran’s 
lively text: An ideal gift book for all who love wild flowers. 


Prices Quoted include postage. 
HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 











oes Oot awered ls 


What is the green material with small, shiny, leaves that florists 
eall “huckleberry” and often include with bouquets of cut flowers? 


This is a member of the blueberry family, Vaccinium ovatum. 
An evergreen, it may grow to 12 feet in our Northwest from 
British Columbia to California where it is native and the object 
of a wide-scale collecting industry for the florist trade needing 
winter greens. 


What can be done to avoid glorinia buds from turning brown and 
dying? 

Bud blasting, the condition you describe, unless caused by a 
gray mold fungus, is due to physiological factors. The chief cause 
is usually overwatering; preparing the soil properly and providing 
good drainage should be practiced at potting time. Poor ventila- 
tion and excessively dry air also contribute to the blasting. 
Gloxinias require humidity, yet the air should not be stagnant. 
Another thing that these plants seem to resent is being moved 
about during budding and flowering time. They can, of course, be 
shifted from one part of the greenhouse or plant room to another, 
but do not make such drastic changes as moving pots from a 
south to a north window. Gloxinias also like warmth; this should 
not be overlooked when the tubers are resting. 


* . . 


The foliage of my elm tree suddenly became full of holes this 
Spring. On a lower branch I found a slim, green worm that “hunched 
up.’ Could it have been causing the damage? 


Yes, indeed. You might have noticed the Spring cankerworm. 
It is a slim caterpillar, approximately an inch long, greenish or 
black, dark underneath with two yellow stripes on the abdomen, 
which hitches along by repeatedly looping its body high in the 
center. An old-time, native pest of New England, it chews the 
foliage of fruit and ornamental trees, as apple, elm, and oak, be- 
ginning as the leaves unfold and continuing until June. Often 
holes appear also in the leaves of shrubs under the trees affected. 
These cankerworms may come in numbers for two to three years 
chewing heavily, then disappear for a few seasons. Trees de- 
foliated for several years in succession may die. Control includes 
banding the lower trunks of the trees in February with some 
sticky material, such as Tanglefoot, to prevent the wingless fe- 
male from crawling upwards to lay her eggs. Spraying the foliage 
in the early leaf stage is much more effective, however. Use DDT 
or lead arsenate at the rate of three to five pounds per 100 gallons 
of water. Pyrethrum sprays can replace lead arsenate on the 
tender stone fruits. Do not kill the ground beetles. They are a 
natural enemy to the cankerworm. These black, brown, or green- 
ish insects, shaped like a shield and equipped with strong jaws, 
relish caterpillars for which they search under stones and on 


trunks of trees. 


My Japanese yew seems sickly. It has flaky, white areas all over 
the bark that break into particles and fly about in the air when 
scraped off. What shall I do? 


Spray your yew with nicotine sulfate (2 tsp. per gal. of water) 
and soap, taking care to reach the inner part of the plant. It is 
troubled by the mealybugs which infest all species of taxus. They 
cluster together on the trunks and branches, especially in the 
crotches where the twigs begin. Young nymphs, having spent the 
Winter in crevices of the bark, mature in June and, in spite of the 
white wax covering on the females, often go unnoticed where 
they breed on the interior of the taxus until it looks poorly. 
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| TRANSFORMS CLAY PROBLEM SOIL 


Gene Boerner, rose hybridizer of Newark, 
New York was recently awarded a gold 
medal by the American Rose Society at 
its June meeting, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Michigan Memorial Fund 

The Board of Trustees of the Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society announces the establishment of a 
memorial fund dedicated to Isabel M. Grunau, 
former secretary of the society, who died May 11 

This fund is to be used for the purchase of rare 
horticultural books to be added to the Garden 
Library of the Michigan Society and is to be 
known as the Isabel M. Grunau Memorial Book 
Fund. A committee to administer the fund has 
been appointed with Ruth Mosher Place, in- 
structor in gardening for the University of Michi- 
gan, as chairman 

Anyone desiring to contribute may mail any 
sum to Mrs. R. W. Summers, secretary, Michi- 
gan Horticultural Society, the White House, 
Belle Isle, Detroit 7, Mich 


Lewis Lipp, New Propagator 
at the Arnold Arboretum 

Dr. Karl Sax, Director of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, recently announced that Lewis Lipp has been 
appointed Propagator at the Arnold Arboretum 
to succeed Richard Fillmore, who resigned to 
accept a position with a commercial nursery 
Mr. Lipp has been with the Bussey Institution of 
Harvard University for 22 vears, and is one of 
One of 
his first steps in organizing the propagation work 


the ablest propagators in this country 


at the Arboretum was to open the doors to mem- 
bers of the Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts who wish to learn plant propagation 
The work program of the Bussey Institution, 
with grounds adjacent to the Arnold Arboretum, 
includes the propagation of ornamental trees 
and shrubs, the production of dwarf apple, pear, 
peach and plum trees, and the propagation of 
forest trees under the auspices of the Cabot 
Foundation. The Massachusetts School of 
Pharmacy also maintains a collection of herbs 
and medicinal plants on the Bussey property. 
Thus many aspects of plant propagation are 
available to interested horticulturists. A number 
of garden club members are assisting the Arbo- 
retum with its propagating about which they in 
turn learn the basic principles as well as the care 
of plants generally. Due to limitations of working 
space, not more than five or six volunteers can 
participate at any one time. Arrangements for 
this cooperative work may be made through 
Garden Club leaders by contacting Mr. Lipp 
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POSTPAID 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 


BREC 


211 BRECK Building, Boston 10, Mass. 


LOAM-/NSTANTLY! 


Genuine, Original MONSANTO 





Krilium 


REGISTERED TEAOE MAME APIS FOR 


SOIL CONDITIONER 


No matter how hard packed, or full of clay your soil is, you can 
magically transform it into a porous, crumbly, life-sustaining loam 
instantly—just by adding a small amount of KRILIUM! Grass, shrubs, 
flowers, vegetables root more deeply, feed better, grow bigger, healthier, 
faster chan ever! 5 Ib. container of special KRILIUM Merloam Formu 
lation will creat 40 square feet to a depth of 6 inches or 80 square feet 
to a depth of 3 inches. Try a container with BRECK’'S assurance of 
satisfaction or money back. Order No. 16313 Only $6.95 postpaid. 
Pm ww ee ee eg 

BRECK’S, 2"! BRECK Building P| 

Boston 10, Mass. 

I enclose $ Please send me 

S Ib. containers of Monsanto KRILIUM, post 

paid at $6.95 each. Order No 16313 


Print Name 
Address 


Town & Zone State 
ee 
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DON’T BUY A GREENHOUSE! 


unless it’s made of aluminum, is extendable, has a 
TEN-YEAR WARRANTY and is the best greenhouse available. 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES, 70 Washington St, Salem, Mass. 
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e 

healthier 
vigorous 


and have greener, 
beautiful flowers, 


WAY, WAY DOWN! 


Buy WATERBOY Automatic at your dealer's; 
ship your 
WATERBOY postpaid; or send $1.00, bal- 
ance C.O.D. plus postage. WATERBOY Auto- 
matic has 1001 uses for home and garden. 


or send $12.95 and we will 


lawns, 
plants- 
shrubs, and CUT YOUR WATER BILLS 


Don't put in another summer making like a fireman with a garden 
hose. Let WATERBOY Automatic take core of your watering 


chores. Set it (for any time, up to one hour) . . . Leave it .. . 


and 


RELAX! WATERBOY shuts off the water, automatically when the 


lawn or garden has had enough. 


Here's the best investment you can make in home beauty and 
personal convenience. If your dealer cannot supply you, use the 


coupon below, and order your WATERBOY Automatic, Right Now! 
| swenT sioux corporation Dept. HC-72 
| Orange , lowe (PLEASE PRINT) 

] Lenclose $12.95 for () WATERBOY Automatic, send post paid. 
| 1 enclose $1.00. Send WATERBOY Automatic, balance C.O.D. 

plus p.p. 
| ) Please send descriptive literature about WATERBOY Avto- 
| matic, 
| Nome 
Address 

| City & State 
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The Dove Tree 
\ SPECIMEN of the dove tree, Davidia 
L Western 
China, grows on top of Bussey Hill at the 
Arnold Arboretum in the rather poor, stony 
soil of a well-drained area. This handsome 
and 


involucrata, a native of 


bright-green leaves, 


bears conspicuous flowers with beautiful 


tree has large, 
creamy-white bracts that look like petals. 
Since there is a wide interest in this desir- 
able tree, it seemed necessary to find a new 
whereby 


method it could be propagated 


more easily. 


Cuttings in September 

Leaf-bud cuttings similar to those taken 
broad leaved rhododendrons were 
September half ripened 


wood, taking one leaf with the axillary 


from 
used. In from 
bud, the stem was cut so that a piece about 
leaf bud. 


vent excess evaporation, the leaf was 


one inch long remained with the 
Po pre 
cut in half crosswise, leaving only the basal 
end with the bud on the stem. The powder 
dip method was used in the field using 
after, these 


were inserted in coarse bank sand 


hormodin #2. Soon cuttings 
In order to prevent wilting, the cutting 


bench was shaded with Saran screening. 
Frequent syringing with a mist to eliminate 
heavier watering was found to be the most 
favorable method. Temperature during the 
70-80°} night 60-68°F 
With sand the temperature was kept at 
70°F. Eighty-five percent of these cuttings 


rooted. To obtain this percentage, it was 


day was and at 


necessary to leave the material in the root 


ing medium for five weeks 


Treatment of Cuttings 

The cuttings were potted into sandy soil, 
using three-inch pots. When rooted, they 
were placed in a cool dark pit during the 
Winter months at 35-40°F. On the tenth of 
April, they from the pit, 
placed in a warm greenhouse and within 
the broke Splendid 


plants developed from them. 


were brought 


two months buds 
Propagation by this method should be 
considered, for many more plants can be 
had than by the usual stem cutting method 
Lewis Lipp 

Arnold Arboretum 


Edible Chayote 


now and then something pops 
horticultural magazines about 
Last Winter this 
relative of the cucumber was offered at such 


};’ ERY 
4 up in 
chayote, Sechium edule. 


a reasonable price that many people who 
had never used it, bought it. This resulted 
in a crop of questions. Gardeners in tem- 
perate climates wanted to know how to 
grow it, and plantsmen in the colder re- 
gions asked whether this strange offering 


was a root, bud or seed pod. 


Watch for the Sprout 

In February, toward the end of the 
chayote season, some buyers noticed that a 
green protrusion emerged from the wider 
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puckered end of the nile green fruit and 
that sprouts developed from this thick 
tongue. This is the indication that it is 
time to grow the “vegetable pear,” as when 
it is on the parent vine it drops after it has 
sprouted, and lands on the heavy end which 
becomes partly covered with moist earth 
or leaves. It then sends out roots from be- 
low the shoots, and develops into a separate 
plant. Some southern California and Florida 
seedsmen sell the chayote seed pod at this 
stage. 


The edible chayote or vegetable pear, a curi- 
ous fruit for salads or a cooked vegetable 


If you live where chayote will not grow 
outdoors, as it cannot stand frosts, stand 
the sprouted end up on moist flannel or 
peat, and watch the roots grow. Or start it 
in a pot, and watch the vine develop. 
Every smidge of the vegetable is used to 
feed the young plant. 

In my Summer-cool foggy climate chay- 
ote does not bear until the second season, 
and then cold winds may wreck the tiny 
fruits. When sown in southern California in 
January, it has bloomed for me the follow- 
ing August, and a month later the seed pod 
was ready for the table. My pet plant, 
which is in the garden of a friend, grows 
over a dead pear tree which it covers like 
a canopy. 

Prodigious Producer 

The vine often grows 50 feet in a season, 
and like the hop it dies back each year. It 
forms an enormous tuberous root, and as it 
is a great soil robber, it requires rich loam 
and plenty of water. Shelter is also needed. 
It is such a prodigious producer that one 
large family with 


will supply a 


enough to give away. In Mexico I found 


plant 


that chayote shoots, its young branches and 
roots were all good to eat. 

When picked before the appearance of 
the tongue, chayote fruit will keep for weeks 
in a cool place. I have used the small, 
young fruits cut up in salad. The older ones 
are good creamed, baked like squash, and 
served with grated cheese and bread 
crumbs or as fritters. In all cases the flavor 
is bland, and needs pepping up with con- 
diments 

— Lester RownTREE 


Carmel, California 





. ‘ , ‘ 
A Choice Biennial 
Ww" AT can you do about that Mid- 

summer drabness in the perennial 
border? It happens in every garden when 
Spring and early Summer plants have 
finished blooming and their foliage, burned 
browned from heat and insufficient 
moisture naturally appears weather worn. 
Plant standing-cypress — that will do it! 
This tall, flaming-red Midsummer bloomer 
has eye appeal plenty of it. 
tacularly beautiful and cannot help but call 
forth attention and admiration. Further- 
more, it is not difficult to establish in the 


and 


It is spec- 


average garden. 

Standing-cypress (vou may have to look 
for Gilia rubra to locate it in the seed cata- 
logs) does not bloom until the second year. 
The first season is spent entirely in growing 
a low crown of ferny leaves which does not 
give the slightest indication to what heights 
it will rise the following Summer. But be 
forewarned and set the plants where you 
will want four to six foot giants which in 
July will open their dazzling cypress-like 
stars hundreds and hundreds of them, 
up and down, and ‘round and ‘round the 
upper one third of the stem. 

It can endure rather dry conditions, but 
if sufficient moisture is either present or can 
be provided count on this gilia also for 
\ugust and September blooming, if you are 
willing to do a little amputating job. Since 
it is biennial, let one or two plants ripen 
seeds to supply the stock for another year; 
but as soon as the blooms wither on the 
other plants, remove all blossom heads by 
cutting just underneath the lowest flowers. 
Each plant will at once send out more buds 
on the upper part of the stem remaining. 
The stalk will be shorter and the number of 
blossoms will be fewer, but it will still be 
very showy and give a bright spot of color. 
When the second crop of flowers is past its 
glory, cut the stalk off again just below the 
chin of the lowest blossoms and, if there is 
ample moisture present, the still-shorter 
stalk will send out buds and open blossoms 
for the third crop. 

The seeds usually germinate quite readily 
and may be planted either in the Spring or 
anytime up until late July. Planted much 
later than July, the seedlings might not 
make enough growth to go through the 
Winter safely except in the more Southern 
sections. If one allows seeds to scatter in the 
garden, there will be volunteers. Although 
never numerous enough to become pestif 
erous, these seldom appear where wanted 
and the crowns have to be reset when one- 
year old with due care in handling the tap 
roots. It is really the better plan to gather 
or purchase seeds and to sow them where 
one wants the plants to bloom. They are not 
particular as to soil and any sunny location 
will please them. Blossoms come the second 
year unless moisture is lacking. Under very 
dry conditions they remain as rosettes 
through a period of five to six years before 
they have stored sufficient food to throw up 
the tall, lacy-green bud spikes, but this 
happens rarely. See page 286 
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Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


A Rare Rose Boo ray . ; 

ti R I k MID-CENTURY HYBRIDS. Sensational new hardy fool- 
By F. S. proot lilies that will grow, multiply and bloom with gay aban- 
don in any garden. Handsome plants bear 10 to 20 gorgeous 
flowers in large open clusters. Catalog lists 12 distinct, robust, 
easily grown varieties in vibrant colors ranging from yellow, 


Rose Selection and Cultivation. By 
Harvey-Cant. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 

An English book and a delightful one, too, this 
was published posthumously in tribute to a true 


Enchantment 
gold and orange to fiery red. Outstanding is Enchantment, the —ip.CENTURY 


: most glorious lily ever created. ILY 
lover and grower of roses whose recolle ttone = Huge flowers of vivid nasturtium-red 

the culture of his plants spanned fifty years. The glow with a luminous inner radiance. 

chapter, “Exhibiting,” is one which all rose P 

lovers will cherish and alone is worth the price of 

the book. Writings of this sort make the kind of F a 

choice gift that gardeners receive all too rarely ' TULIPS fo} 3 THE FUTURE 


ving up to its enviable reputation as Amer 


rhe Essence of New England : $ most it ucer new, cad? end vay 
’ b Way € r€ r Fall Catalog 
A Man Walks the Earth. By Arthur A. rings you the world’s finest selection of « 
Shurcliff. Boston: The Old Corner Book : ° ee — ; sie pe 
° .~ > >a rand new r Uf ved varie es eat. 
Store. $3.50. d ; x e obtainable elsewhere for several 
“Near and Far in New England” is the sub . : wate Sime. AE the eple 
title of this delightful book of essays whose verieti« nd « y their brighter col 
author, an eminent landscape architect, has s next Spring 
better t ips n he 
missed but little in observing outdoor life along . —— owe 
the byways he has trodden. Seldom in these 
harried days does one meet a man who, concerned 
with the myriad details of an engrossing profes- ie 4 “ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Largest and finest deep red 
: tulip to date. So magnificent in size and matchless beauty 
o ont end veserds @ tallies aid it merits the name of a great American. Enormous flowers 
o oe os ee ae eee TULIP are bright, glowing, crimson-maroon, outer petals shaded 
simple a style. When we consider how many Abraham Lincoln { deep chestnut red. Another Wayside exclusive 


sion, takes time to reflect on the elemental things IDEAL DARWIN 


words and phrases and unassembled thoughts are 
put out between the covers of books these days, 


it is refreshing to find these word pictures and ‘. {, ZB W E AT H E R- P R Oo Oo F <a 
threads of philosophy woven into a fabric that is D A F F O D | L S Diomond , . v aang 
i Jubilee ‘ roo 


the essence of thought, vision and an understand 
ing heart. On Page 64 we ponder: “‘A stone, ill Doflodil 
: DIAMOND JUBILEE. Dazzling new variety being 
used, will stub, trip and block you. But a stone fered for the first time this Fall. Pure white peri 
well used will make a step for you, and will build, — is accented by a brilliant orange crown 
grind and whet. The heavy lodestone will lead Diamond Jubilee is just one of Wayside’s remark- 
you and the dark brimstone light you able new ‘Weather-Proof’’ daffodils. Exquisite flow- 
ers, 6 inches in diameter, have,short, flaring, deeply 
> eae ruffled cups of yellow through deep orange. Rugged 
Four *‘How To” Guides lew varieties that bloom year after year, unaffected 
by wind, rain or burning sun. The speed with which 
How to Plan and Build: they multiply will amaze you. 
Walks and Paths, Driveways, Steps, 
Curbs and Edgings. RZ Fn, 
Zz. Outdoor Fireplaces and = Grills, — y i Adve - vagrant 
Walks and Tree Wells, Terraces, In- alien \ 
cinerators. _— " PINK DAFFODILS 
. Garden , Pools, Fountains, Swim- Me LOUISE DE COLIGNY. Newest and loveliest of the 
ming Pools, Sprinkling Systems, m= pinks —has a refreshing violet and vanilla fragrance 
Recreation Areas. ie, Gleaming white perianth is accented by an elegant 
4. Arbors and Trellises, Breezeways, , apricot-pink cup. Multiplies rapidly—4 bulbs will 
Fences and Gates, Small Buildings. 4 ee produce over 20 flowers the second year. Our cata 


By R. R. Hawkins and C. H. Abbe. New log illustrates 8 other fragrant new pink and apricot 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. $2.60 tinted varieties, each one a sparkling jewel 
each, $7.50 the set. i 


Often the man with the hoe is equally adept SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
with the hammer and saw, and blessed he is in H 40 RTICULT U RAL B ° OK-c ATA L o G 
these days of high construction costs. The . ~ ; Mas 
authors, one chief of the Science and Technology 
division of the New York Public Library and the 
other an architect, have prepared four handy 





Pink Daffodil 


volumes for ambitious property owners. Care- 
fully-presented instructions and an abundance of 
sketches should prove most helpful to those who 
are about to undertake almost any kind of out- 


door construction or improvement. Many hours "| ts ° : . 
of unnecessary hard labor can be saved by con- W rd | ; ] 
sulting these easy-to-read guides. Because of the YS! eC ar ens 
pride and satisfaction that can be derived from 
29 MENTOR AVE., 


“making it yourself,” the family with a place in | 
the suburbs will find these a sound investment. | 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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GIANT PANSIES 
STEELE’S MASTODON STRAIN SEED 


BUTTERFLY HYBRIDS xquisite pastel Jum 
bos abundant; rumed trilted fluted with blotches | 
of but sheen, jewel tone ) seed packet 
$1.00 aaa 500 seed packet t $2 oo 

JUMBO PAYDIRT The largest 
ever produced. Blooms have dark rt 

owth and heat-resistant 

a dark 


faces. Fine habit of ¢ 
SEA BLUE An intense blue pansy with 
blotch. Very uniform 
JUMBO MIXED Huge, heavy 


stemmed, two weeks early 


substance, long 


$1.00 


0 seed packet of any of the ast 
} packets 


2 pkts. $1.80, 3 packets $2.50 (2 and 
wders in any combination 
$i £8 CO RE AT Toe OFFER 
meket JUMBO MIXI and | regular packet 
Be rie RELY HYBRIDS rg200 value 
ae COST OFFER 
Giant, 50¢ red packets of Jt BO MINED PAY- 
DIRT and Bl TTERFLY HYBRIDS a $4.00 value 


ROBERT L. POULSON 


184-15 Cambridge Rd., Jamaica 32, N. Y. 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 


Really reliable. Mil- 
lions in satistactory 
use Beautiful gray 
green color blends with 
garden picture 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden Show 
Garden also Tie-on 
and Pot Labels 

HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 











MRS. ROBERT BARTON'S 
GARDEN SHOP _'N,4 LOvELY 
75 Granite Street — Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Unusual containers in alabaster and 
old metals. Lead and Stone garden 

accessories. 
Write for catalog 


LARC 

SMALL. LOW. TALL, BLOOM SPRING TO FALL. 

DISEASE AND PEST FREE. HARDY, PERMANENT. 

BEAUTY. LESS LABOR. ALASKA TO BERMUDA. 

ID /0c FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 
WHEN-HOW-WHERE-WHICH. 


FARR NURSERY co. 


SOx 4 


For Fun and Profit 


—— Corsage Kit 
Includes wires, pins, ribbons. ete 
“Flower Craft” by Patricia Easterbrook Roberts. 
a iNustrated handbook covering corsages, ar- 
ts, ete 295 
Combination Offer — Kit and “Flower Craft” 5.45 
1 for illustrated leaflet and supply list with samples 
M. N. FOLLANSBEE 

30 Heather St. Dept. 47 Beverly Mass 
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MANCHESTER 300 


IRISES 


e POPPIES 


PEONIES e 


5 « DAY LILIES 


Colorful Catalog Free +26 
Early orders advised 
WASSENBERG GARDENS 
2 Miles c on U.S. 30, ‘‘The Peony City” 
AN WERT, OHIO 


Krilium 
From page 267 

Tests are now being made to determine 
the optimum depth of treatment for spe- 
cific crops in General treat- 
ment from the surface to a depth of three 
inches is recommended where drainage is a 
problem. If you simply want to improve a 
stand, the powder should be incorporated 
only in the surface to eliminate crusting 
and not deeper than planting depth, even 
in soils that puddle deeply. 

Practically any method of distribution 
of the powder that will produce an even 
spreading is satisfactory. It may be mixed 
with fertilizer or limestone, thereby avoid- 
ing a duplication of work. There is no time 
lag between the application and planting 
the crop, for the conditioner is not a nu- 
trient. Timing in the use of Krilium is not 
too important except for selecting a time 
when the soil surface is rather dry and also 
in a condition that favors thorough mixing. 
The logical time of application appears to 
be at the time of seed-bed preparation or 
actual planting. If Krilium is spread on a 
wet soil surface or becomes wetted by rain 
before it is mechanically mixed in, it will 
become gummy and slimy, and thorough 
incorporation will become difficult or im- 
possible. Moistening should follow treat- 
ment, either by rainfall or wetting down. 

One of the major uses anticipated for 
Krilium is to be in treating banks and 
slopes to protect them temporarily against 
rain erosion, until vegetation develops. At a 
rate of 1 lb. per 100 sq. ft. Krilium treat- 
ment appears to be equivalent to straw 
mulching at the rate of 2 to 4 tons per acre. 
It does not create the unsightliness of straw 
or hay mulch, and it does not carry weed 
seed. Furthermore it does not present a fire 
hazard in dry weather. Surface treatment is 
de signed to control erosion and requires 
little effort. It stabilizes the top surface of 
the soil until the seeds can be germinated. 


various soils. 


Erosion control 


A special vacuum jet spray nozzle has 
been designed to use with present volume 
spray equipment for large areas such as 
along highways and athletic fields. The 
conditioner is carried to the surface to be 
treated in the same water stream that car- 
ries the seed and fertilizer. For smaller 
areas, on slight slopes and level areas 14 lb. 
to 1 lb. spread uniformly over each 100 sq. 
ft., raked in to a depth of about three 
quarters of an inch, then lightly watered 
with a spray completes the treatment. This 
will prevent slaking, crusting, and sheet 
erosion. It is not recommended for pre- 
venting gullying caused by runoff water. 

Krilium does not seem to be subject to 
oxidation nor to attack by soil organisms. 
It is not leached out by water. Due to its 
hygroscopic nature, storage in dry places is 
advisable. Now here is a very important 
point to remember — mixing with other 
products requires no particular precaution 
except where the other products offer a hazard. 
Combinations of Krilium and ammonium 
nitrate, sometimes applied as a fertilizer, 
probably should be avoided, because con- 
fined ammonium nitrate in large lots has 
caused serious explosions. Combination of 
an organic containing material with am- 
monium nitrate might aggravate this ex- 
plosive tendency. 

It is easy to see why there is so much ado 
about this new chemical, which is now being 
offered to the public for home garden use 
under the name MERLOAM. For com- 
mercial use, Krilium will be formulated for 
specific purposes and uses and possibly ex- 
tended with fertilizers and inerts, to facili- 
tate distribution. Therefore, it is all the 
more important to determine the particular 
formulation necessary to produce the result 
you want. There is little doubt that it will 
prove to be a wonderful new product, if 


used properly and intelligently. 


These plots were established in the middle of 


September and photographed at the end of November. Notice vege- 


tation firmly established in Krilium treated soil (left 


; and erosion in 


untreated soil (right), in experimental plots at Ohio State University. 
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Good Mixers in the Border 


by Clare W. Regan, Butte, Montana 


“O MANY plants scorn near-by associa- 
\/ tion with others, by reason of color, 
size or general incompatibility, that some 
more amiable subject must be found, to 
maintain harmony and subtle balance of 
foliage and flower. For this purpose nothing 
can be better than the thalictrums. Related 
as they are to the well-known families of 
columbine and delphinium, their garden 
trustworthiness is already substantiated. 

They are plants for the middle of the 
border where their wealth of foliage and 
flower gives substance in early Spring, and 
also serves to hide the unimpressive new 
growth of such plants as the late veronicas, 
phlox, and lythrum. Thalictrums seem to 
go “‘all out” at once for their blossoming is 
complete from the first, but they retain an 
amazing freshness of appearance for weeks. 

The leaves of some species closely re- 
semble those of the maiden-hair fern, and 
so the name Thalictrum adiantifolium was 
given to one of the family. The beautiful 
species, T. aquilegifolium, is the best all- 
around thalictrum for the border. It is 
entirely deciduous, and when in very early 
Spring the large, succulent shoots push out 
of the ground, the buds are already forming 


within them and soon open into loose, open 
panicles of feathery bloom. All of the family 
are noted for their lovely display of sta- 
mens, but this plant outdoes them all. The 
lavender-rose form is the earliest to open, 
and with white, creamy-yellow or pastel- 
blue columbines is lovely beyond words. 
Some of the late tulips can be planted with 
the rose thalictrum, which would do much 
to soften the severity of their carriage. The 
white thalictrum is of such heavenly soft- 
ness and fluffiness in appearance, that it 
reminds one of little, soft, woolly clouds in 
Summer. With pale blue iris this is gorgeous, 
especially if pale-pink or salmon-pink 
columbines complete the picture. 
Somewhat later to bloom and entirely 
different in appearance is 7. flarum. The 
leaves are not ferny and are so gray in color 
that the writer thinks the plant may be 
another species, 7. glaucum. From it one 
gets more of an impression of a thistle than 
of columbine or maiden-hair fern. It reaches 
a height of four feet, and is not so lush- 
growing as the other species described. The 
inflorescence, too, is plume-like and not 
billowy, and a soft yellow in color. It is a 


complete complement to the delphinium, 
which blooms at the same time, and if 
some blue and white peach-leaved bell- 
flowers are planted nearby, the picture is 
very lovely. It also combines well with the 
blue spikes of Nepeta Six Hills Giant and 
white delphinium. 

Thalictrum dipterocarpum, called Laven- 
der-Mist, is a beautiful plant, but not easy 
to keep. It particularly likes good drainage 
and often dies in Winter from being water- 
logged. However, it need never be missed. 
There is an even lovelier member of this 
obliging family that blooms in August, and 
is very hardy and reliable. This is 7. 
rochebrunianum from Japan, a compara- 
tively new plant. The stems are slight and 
four feet tall; the leaves very finely cut and 
dark green; the delightful, individual 
flowers are one-half inch across, each on its 
own curving pedicel. The sepalg are a 
lovely violet and the soft-yellow cup within 
them is centered with yellow stamens. The 
flowers look like tiny, spurless columbines. 
No garden picture is more pleasing than 
when this plant is growing behind shasta 
daisies, or soft-pink or lavender phlox, 
massed to hide its legginess. 





Garden pests simply haven't 
a chance to escape when you 


use FELS-NApTHA Soap as a spreader in your insec- 


HOW TO KILL Mow 
APHIDS, SLUGS AND THRIPS 


ticide sprays. It not only insures complete coverage 
of the leaves but captures and holds insects while 


your sprays do their work. 


This golden soap does even more for nicotine 
sprays. It hastens the release of nicotine fumes 
which ‘“‘gas” the aphids and other insect pests. 

Since most insecticide sprays need a spreader, 
why not try FeLs-Naprua? It costs only a fraction 


of what you must pay for commercial spreaders and 


does a far better job. 


July 1952 


Nothing could be easier to prepare. Just make a 
rich lather of FELS-NApTHA in the water you use 
to dilute your insecticide. It’s as simple as that. 


ONE OF THE MANY EXTRA USES OF FELS-NAPTHA. .. the Golden Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor 


sertindteeteemintbhadietettieeee are 


] 
. 
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Alpines from Seed 


by Bissett Lov elock 


YROWING rock plants from seed is a 

J tricky business; in fact it is among the 
most difficult of all a gardener’s tasks! Al 
pine seed is different from that of other 
plants in two important ways. It needs to 
he frozen in Winter in order to germinate, 
and germination, with some species, takes 
a long time — sometimes as much as two 
or three years 

Nevertheless, rock plants are expensive 
to buy. If only a small proportion of the 
seed germinates, the resulting plants, 
worth anything from nine pence to five 
shillings a plant (and considerably more in 
America), well repay the time and trouble 
taken. 

The best plan is to attack along three 
lines. Divide the seed three 
equal piles. The first should be broadcast on 
the rockery. The seed will need well drained 
soil, and to begin with, a shaded aspect. As 
it must lay there for, possibly, a year or 
two, before it comes up, care must be taken 
to plant it where it will not get dug over as 


chosen into 


time goes on 

Quite the best place is on the shady side 
of deciduous shrubs such as azaleas, ber 
beris and others. Here it will receive the 
shade it requires until the first pair of true 
leaves appear, and it will remain undis 
turbed as long as the shrub grows. Another 
good place is among small carpeting plants 
in a shady spot. The carpeter should not be 
of so close a growth that nothing will ever 
grow among it; cotula, acaena and sagina 
are quite useful, and other suitable plants 
will be learned with experience. 

The batch of 
planted in the Autumn as soon as space is 
available. It should be sown in boxes of 
sandy soil plunged to the rims in a bed of 
ashes. Drainage is all important as the 
slightest excess of moisture will rot all the 
choicer seed. If a bed of ashes is not avail 
able, the seed can be sown in a shaded 
border but care must be taken to see that 
this is as well drained as possible. The seed 
itself should be sown in a ridge of pure sand 
placed upon the surface of the soil and care 
should be taken to leave ample space for 
the cloches which are an important aid to 


second seed should be 


success. 

Alpine seed is, of course, very fine. It 
should be mixed with fine sand for ease in 
handling. In its natural state, alpine seed 
lies dormant under a blanket of 
throughout the Winter. Under snow it is 
both warm and dry, and it is these condi 
tions that we must strive to imitate if the 


snow 


seed is to germinate successfully. It is in 
this respect that the use of glass is of great 
assistance. If seed is sown in boxes or pots 
and a cold frame is available, the situation 
is ideal. If not, and the seed is sown in the 
open, we have recourse to cloches 
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Until germination takes place it is neces 
sary to cover the glass in some way, as most 
alpines (there are a few exceptions) grow 
better in the dark. The best way to achieve 
this with white- 
wash” (i.e. either green distemper or white- 


is to whitewash “green 
wash which has been rendered dark green 
by the addition of sufficient colouring mat- 
ter). This coating should remain on the 
glass until germination when it should be 
removed permanently. 


Cloches for starting alpines 


If cloches are used they should be as small 
as possible and should be treated in the 
same way. With both frame and cloches, 
great skill is needed during the Winter to 
manipulate them so that the seed makes the 
most of weather conditions. This means 
that when rain is likely the glass must be 
kept on, but if frost or rain is about, it must 
be removed. But it is not always easy to 
tell. If a mistake has been made it must be 
remedied as soon as possible, which usually 
means a job in the rain or snow. Snow is so 
beneficial that none of it must be wasted. 
(s long as the seeds are covered with snow 
they should be left well alone. 

As soon as the seed has germinated, it will 
need all the light it can get. For this reason 
the plants should be planted out in an open 
position as soon as they have developed 
their first pair of true leaves. Small plants 
should be kept under glass until Summer ar- 
rives, and need not be moved to their per- 
manent quarters until the following 
Autumn. The length of time taken in ger- 
mination should be borne in mind, and no 
soil containing alpine seed should be thrown 
away until there is no possible hope of its 
germination. Even in this case it is best to 
empty it onto the rockery where, as has 
happened in my own case, plants of the 
seed in question may be found growing 
long after the seed has been forgotten. 





Vi Kinai? What Is 11? 
T is mail time. Anxiously the horticul- 
turist, like any hard worker, awaits it, 
not only for its everyday matters of busi 
ness, but even more for the greetings of a 
friend or the unexpected something that 
will impart pleasure to the day. Today 
the mail is light, and one of the letters con- 
tains a lonely leaf with the query that the 
plant be identified. 


The Mystery Grows 

As is often the case, there is no informa- 
tion as to whether or not the subject in 
question is a tree, a shrub, a perennial or, 
perhaps, an exotic house plant, to name one 
of many other possibilities. That it was 
gathered in the South, North or far West 
seems oddly to have been omitted. Or if 
it is cultivated or a wildling of the fields or 
woods, or whether it bears flowers singly 
or in clusters at this time of the year 
or earlier — seems likewise not to be a 
matter of much importance. 
A Few Clues 

But a small package is somewhat more 
encouraging. It contains a few dried leaves 
on a twig, and the little puzzler, our ques- 
tion man is told, was collected from a small 
tree found growing wild along the rocky 
ledges by the sea. A bit more helpful, it is 
true, but somewhat scant and bare when 
other simple details can well make the 
problem more easy to decipher. 
Some Leads 

Such facts as size, growth habit, type, 
foliage, flowers, fruits, habitat and other 
unique features which give the specimen 
distinction, though passed over as obvious 
and superficial by the amateur, are of ut- 
most importance in aiding the horticul- 
turist make a quick and accurate identifi- 
cation. There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of species and varieties of trees, 
shrubs, vines, perennials, annuals, bulbs, 
rock plants and other types from places 
tropical or temperate, wet or dry, moun- 
tainous or flat that the horticulturist is ex- 
pected to know. In seeking his aid, it 
takes but little added effort to garner and 
grant all possible information to assist him 


to assist you. 


A Choice Biennial 
From page 282 


Where the Winters are open without 
much snow for mulch, it is a good idea to 
provide a light loose covering for the ro- 
settes. If one has only a few young plants 
to cover and old plants nearby, the old 
plants, now of no further use, may be 
pulled up and each stem broken in two. 
Bend each piece over and make tepees to 
place over the new plants. Use two pieces 
for each plant, crossing them at the top 
and thrusting the ends into the ground. 
This makes just enough shade and protec- 
tion. If one has many plants, this individual 
care is not necessary. Cover lightly with the 
old canes or use any other loose covering. 
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WHAT WONDERFUL 
PRIVACY YOUR 
NEW FENCE 
PROVIDES” 


"WTS THE QUICK, 
EASY WAY TO 
GET SECLUSION" 


WALPOLE 
CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 


Gives you absolute privacy — protection, 
too — and long years of care-free beauty. 
Easy to erect and can be shipped any- 
where. Post and Rail, Picket, and Hurdle 
styles also. Send for catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 


Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 


* GREENHOUSE 
$330 


Now is the time to build that greenhouse you've 
olways wanted Have it up and planted for 
fresh flowers and vegetables next fall and winter 
Costs less than buildings of usual construction. Easy- 
to-put-up with bolts and screws. Orlyt pictured is 
10 by 1! ft. Others from $175 to $780. Choice 
of straight or slanted sides, also lean-to green 
houses. Foundation, benches, automatic heat ond 
ventilotion at moderate prices. Write for Booklet 
No. 70JY 


LORD & BURNHAM 


RVINGTON WN DES PLAINE 











PERMANENT 


LIFE TIES © 


or supporting 


t s orton 
nber ises and a dosen other use: 
250 ft spool 31 25 an of 150 8 inch pieces 50¢ 
Pos'paid No C. 0. D.'s Sold only by 


THE GARDEN SPOT 


78 WASHINGTON ST., MARBLEHEAD, MASS 
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Shrub Roses 
From page 269 


Japan by a German botanist and cultivated 
in Europe about 1887 in the Botanic Gar- 
dens of Brussels. Commonly known as the 
memorial rose, it is most useful for cover- 
ing banks and as a climbing rose is quite 
hardy and worthwhile in many ways. There 
are many other types of roses best known 
to collectors. Suffice it to say that there is a 
rose for almost every purpose either among 
the species or the hybrids. 

Actually, the culture of the rose is rela- 
tively simple and not nearly as difficult as 
old-time books and catalogs used to insist 
on making it. The main essentials are good 
plants, well-drained, loamy soil rather on 
the heavy side, good drainage and free cir- 
culation of air. The soil should not be 
strongly acid since few roses grow well in it. 

In preparing the bed for roses, well- 
rotted, barn-vard manure, humus, or leaf- 
mold should be worked into the soil, since 
roses are heavy feeders. In order to secure 
still better results, after the plants are 
established, they should be fed periodically 
either with liquid manure water or any 
good commercial fertilizer. A small amount 
of bone meal worked into the beds when 
preparing them is also beneficial. However, 
do not feed roses after early August, since 
this may induce soft growth and cause the 
plants to be frozen out during the ensuing 
Winter. Naturally, keeping the plants 
watered and the ground weeded is im- 
portant. Inasmuch as fungus is spread by 
water, it is good policy to water as close to 
the soil as possible so that the spores which 
may be on the ground, are not splashed 
onto the foliage. There are special watering 
tools available which do a splendid job. A 
light covering of peat moss over the beds 
will discourage weeds, keep the roots of the 
plants cool and make too frequent watering 
unnecessary. 

Roses are subject to insect pests and 
diseases, but no more so than many other 
types of plants. In late years, the magic of 
the research chemists has played a large part 
in making it easier for plant lovers to keep 
their roses free from these injurious pests 
and diseases. With the advent of DDT and 
other modern insecticides and some of the 
recent fungicides, much of the difficulty 
has been overcome. There are available to- 
day combinations in both liquid and dust 
forms of fungicides and insecticides which 
are easy to apply and inexpensive in cost. 


Understand Their Habits 

\ word of warning to those of us who are 
inclined to be a little impatient. Do not ex- 
pect climbing and shrub roses to produce 
abundant masses of blooms the first Sum- 


| mer after planting. In the case of many 
| climbing varieties which bloom on the 
canes made the previous year, good growth 


of canes must be encouraged for ample 
bloom the following year. Shrub roses also 


| need to become thoroughly established be- 


fore they reward you with their prolific 


| and tempting blooms 





iris 
phiox 
laurel 
azalea 
dogwood 
delphiniums 
rhododendrons 
chrysanthemums 


Since you will spend many hours work- 
ing in your garden this year, be sure 
that your garden gets a good start with 
quality stock. 


Send for our 1952 catolog 


WESTON NURSERIES INC. 
Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 


Hopkinton 2011 Wellesley 5-3431 


Pauorite Daylilies 


Number indicates position on 
1951 Popularity Poll 


1. PAINTEDLADY. Huge Blend. $2.50 
(1951 Stout Medal winner) 
3. GARNET ROBE. Red Plush.. 7.50 
4. HESPERUS. Large, finecanary 2.00 
(1950 Stout Medal winner) 
5. CABALLERO. Top Bicolor 1.00 
6. PINK CHARM. Light coral red 1.50 
COLLECTION: All above except 
Garnet Robe, 4 plants, only $6.50 
prepaid. 
lalog listing the finest davylilic 


Send for our cal 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE 
R. W. WHEELER DAYLILY CREATIONS 


SAXTON GARDENS —— cortege & Y. ) 


For Dependable 
TREES and SHRUBS 


Catalog on request. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(Established in 1832) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE WORLD’ S FINEST ROSES 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN crowers 


pda 5076-h © PORTLAND 13, ORE 


FROM. 
BIG Fansite PITZONKA 


For sparkling colors, enormous, prolific 


blooms and most desired varieties, plant 
this carefully selected Pitzonka Mixture 
Cut-Flower Mixture of Pansies 
1/32 oz ; $1.50 ppd 
1/16 o2 $2.50 ppd 
For Pansy and eee Cosstan % cater cond 584 ome. 
PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM, Box 372, Bristol, Pa. 


HEDGE CLIPPER 
At last, a low-cost hedge clipper. light 
weight. portable efficient, easy to attach 
SIMPLE 10 OPERATE - EASY 10 ASSEMBLE 
~ FITS ALL POPULAR ! °° ELECTRIC DRILLS 
UNIVERSAL MACHINE COMPANY 
se 537 N. Braddock Ave., PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 
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"THERE'S NO 
SUBSTITUTE FOR 
TREE EXPERIENCE 


When you pay for tree 
care, you're entitled to 
the best knowledge and 
experience money can 
buy. That’s what you 
get when you employ 
Bartlett Tree Experts. 
Bartlett men are backed 
by over 40 years of tree 
know-how and can be 
depended upon to give 
you the best tree pro- 
tection available today. 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Labora- 
tories and Experimental Grounds, 
Stamford, Conn. Local Offices from 
Maine to the Carolinas and west 
to Indiana. See your local tele- 
phone directory for addresses. 


ONLY THE BEST COSTS LESS 








The best, 


A full line of 


ee 
Complete Landscape 


and 


Garden Sewice 


ornamental 
her- 


hardy 


trees, shrubs, vines and 


bi iceous pere nniz ils. 
selected Garden 
Seeds, 
ers, Insecticides, Bird Houses, 
Peat, etc 


Tools, Grass Fertiliz- 


Gi irde n Hose, 


You will find a trip to our 200- 


acre Nursery both interesting 
and profitable. 





| 
! 





Our beautifully illus- 
trated Catalog is sent 
free on request. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 





EAST BOXFORD 3, MASS. 
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13th International Horticultural 
Congress to Meet in London 


The 13th 
gress will be held in London, England from Sep- 
tember 8-15, 1952 in the buildings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. This Congress is the first 
since the one in Berlin, Germany in 1938 and its 
Preliminary Programme, now available to those 
interested, presents an impressive agenda of 
horticultural and scientific people, places, and 
activities. 


Some one hundred and fifty papers on recent 
original research are to be read by authorities 
Committee meetings on 
nomen- 


from many countries 
Congress business, the horticultural 
clature and registration of plants and co-ordina- 
tion of research and other activities among bo- 
tanic gardens throughout the world are part of 
the schedule; also coloured films on plants from 
Bhutan, Sikkim and Tibet and on the Soil 
Survey; plus a display of horticultural books 
and reports of research stations and societies. 
Members of the Congress will be pleased with 
the invitation to attend the flower show in the 
Halls of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
September 9 and 10. 


Most enticing as a supplement to the week's 
lectures are the seven tours of three-day 
length being arranged to places of horticultural 
and historical note in England and Scotland. 
Bookings for these trips cannot be accepted after 
July 26th, due to limited space, but reservations 
for the thirty-two single-day excursions of equal 
interest need not be made until nearer the date 
of the meetings. A special schedule of visits is 
underway for the wives and families of members 
of the Congress 


Copies of the Preliminary Programme, giving 
also details on applications for membership of 
the Congress, tour and hotel reservations, in- 
cluding special arrangements for students may 
be obtained from The Secretary, Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
London, 5S. W. 1, England. 


Convention for Begonia Society 


Begonia fans and others desiring a different 
vacation this year will go west to San Francisco, 
California, come August. There, in what is 
considered to be the heart of the Begonia World, 
the American Begonia Society will hold its 1952 
Convention and Begonia and Shade Plant 
Show at City College on August 30, 31 and 
September 1. The Hotel Whitcomb, close by 
City College, has been chosen as the Convention 
Hotel. Arrangements, directed by Carl Meyer, 
gereral manager of the event, earmark this to 
be an outstanding affair. 


The Show itself promises exceptionally fine 
displays and exhibits, including one from each 
of the seven Northern California branches of the 
Society which are sponsoring the undertaking. 


The Antonelli Brothers Begonia Gardens and 
the Frank Reinelt Gardens of Capitola will 
present a bewildering variety of begonias in up- 
right forms and hanging baskets. Many will 
be attracted to the shade garden exhibit by the 
San Francisco Park Department, while ferns, 
rex and fibrous begonias and foliage plants will 
draw their own following. Naturally, too, the 
prospect of many garden tours in the famed Bay 
Area is enthusing the numbers of A.B.S. mem- 
bers, delegates and visitors from everywhere 
planning to attend this convention. 





International Horticultural Con- | 
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fast acting 
.. effective 





( YANOGAS 


Millis 


40¢ At Drug, Hardware and Seed Stores. 
'Froma POWERFUL JET 


to Softest. 


Mist 





at the tip of your thumb—with Elkay valve 
hoze nozzle. Spans and sprays from seedling 
dewdrops to drenching pressure. Fan shape or 
heavy rain. Jet power for cleaning the drive- 


| way or distant watering. Will reach the roof 


| 
} 
} 











of a two-story house—valuable for fire fight- 
ing, too. Quick, positive shut off. Light, strong, 
— me ae Only $1.50 postpaid, please no 
.’s.—Money back if not delighted. 
ELK: AY MFG. CO. = ROOM 607 
1401-59 W 8th ST. @ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





PROTECT and SAVE 
your elm trees with 


BENOX 


LIQUID CONCENTRATE 
against 
DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


A new approach that attacks 
the fungus perasite. 
Inexpensive and easy to apply. 
For details and prices contact 


Midvale Chemical Co. 


LODI, NEW 
Inquiries from distributors invited 








An ALLCUT 
CUTS the TALL STALKS, 
DANDELION AND 
BUCKHORN LEFT BY 
AN ORDINARY MOWER. 


for trimming during the hot 





Ideal 


months when the grass grows slowly and 
the weeds grow fast. 
A simple, lightweight machine, rug- 


gedly built. 


Easy to use. Write for 
cire ular. 


16"-$27.50 Delivered 24°-$34.50 
AUTO SICKLE COMPANY 
Box 19, South Natick, Mass. 
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Ipswich 17th Century Day 
Smart Cedar 


On Saturday, August 9, the residents of Make the Outdoors Your L W 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, will swing into full cele- 
bration of this colonial town’s Seventeenth SUMMER LIVING ROOM A N 
Century Day by opening to the public a dozen or F R N ITU na 
more of its famed frontier houses which will be Y ’ 
staffed by hostesses in costumes of the period | t \ 34: Easily moved 
Ipswich, one of the earliest towns in the Bay 
Colony, was settled in 1633, only three years 
after Boston, but it has today a more complete 
assembly of America’s earliest pioneer houses 
than any other place in the land. These are small 
and simple, built with the materials and skills 
then at hand, but they are still usable, lovely, and 
very well preserved in their various locations. 
The Whipple House which is reckoned as one 
of the most important in the country will be open 49’er Table— $10.50 
and the Old Ross Tavern will be shown to visi- ; 
ee for = a jn since its reconstruction. Graceful peeled cedar furniture of Northern New England White 
Dating from the 1670's it is more elaborate in dedicated to your outdoor-living Cedar — every joint both pinned 
character, typifying Elisabethan times. this summer. Comfortably curved, and waterproof-glued. Natural 
Naipgit P sloped backs and seats, wide and rustic finish. 
In addition to the open houses, Ipswich is roomy, equipped with wheels for Order one—or all—of the above 
featuring special exhibits and colonial activities | easy moving — the ideal furnishings pieces NOW. Express collect and 
for its celebration, which is co-sponsored by the | for your lawn. Built for long service satisfaction guaranteed, 


Ipswich Garden Club and the Ipswich Historical Sc 
Society. Admission will be $2.50. Visit our shop, write, or telephone Walpole 70 for catalog showtng all our outdoor furniture. 


nee WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


Horticultural Therapy Course 
. 7 767 EAST STREET, (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
A special course in Horticultural Therapy is to 
be held at Michigan State College in East MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
Lansing from August 4-8, 1952. Occupational - — _— 
and physical therapy personnel as well as geri- . 
atric group and all voluntary workers are in- 
vited to attend the lectures by authorities in | ll eT lla | ll q 
their fields of psychology, and the many phases | 
of horticulture to be emphasized in the treatment 
Let your garden and show table be the talk of 


of various types of patients. Only 30 persons 
may register in this course for which the fee is your town, because you selected Newest and 


$15.00 plus lodging and meals at approximately Standard varieties of TULIPS, DAFFODILS, | 


Prairie Schooner 
Settee — $25.00 














$6.50 per day. Mr. Calvin C. Cooper, Depart- 
po es. $l seg eg — a HYACINTHS and other Miscellaneous bulbs, 


ment of Horticulture, is directing the course 


This is a field of horticulture which combines etc. from HOLLAND'S largest and most authoritative list. 
the technique of occupational and —— Only healthy, clean and superior bulbs offered at moderate prices. During 
therapy with principles of growing plant materia season all varieties available at Hamilton, Mass. for immediate shipment. Your 
for application in a curatiye program for men- 
FREE copy is ready. Write now. 


tally and physically ill patients. More trained 

therapists are needed as hospital administrators P, DE SAGER & SONS. INC. 

see the benefit from existing partial programs 188 ASBURY ST., DEPT. HE. SO. HAMILTON, MASS. 
The Armed Forces welcome horticultural HEAD-OFFICE AND NURSERIES AT HEILOO, HOLLAND. 


therapy as an aid in hospitalization and rehabili- 


tation of veterans and the American Red Cross 
is enthusiastic about tying it in with the program PA N a I E gy 
of grey ladies, many of whom are real gardeners. 
Community and church workers, and those hav- | nr A NW 4 E N ’ s + G i G A N T ? Cc , 
ing the care of the sick in private homes and Largest and most brilliant coloured Pansy in the world. 
institutions will do well to train in this therapy. Blooms from 2” up to 514” across. Mixed colours, in a wide 
Zo variety of colour formations. Highly scented. Vigorous 
er ‘ " grower. Erect blooms. Withstands all the severe weather. 
N.Y. Botanical Garden Awards ~ Flowers non-stop for 8 months. 

At a corporate meeting of the New York HANSEN’S ‘ 34 RIL L IAN T’ 


Botanical Garden on May 15, the president, SOW JULY Strain of blood red, bright red, flame and vivid orange. 

Mr. Charles B. Harding, presented the annual | Seeds with cultural Blooms from 2” up to 434” across. Erect blooms. Highly 

Distinguished Service Awards to the following: Instructions scented. Very compact. Withstands all the severe weather. 
1. Mr. Arthur Anderson, a private citizen, “Gigantic’’ 1000 seeds $1. Flowers non-stop for 8 months. 

for rendering public service in many ways. Mr. “Brilliant” 500 seeds $1. H. HANSEN, Pansy Specialist, 

Anderson has been a member of the Board of POST FREE, AIR MAIL. Nth. Thoresby, Nr. Grimsby, England. 


Managers of the Garden since 1933 and Treasurer 
since 1938 


2. Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey for his out- | > F 
standing career as educator, administrator and | for Protection for Prevention 


botanical investigator and accomplishments, as 

the Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture and the Your valuable trees and shrubs must be Consult us regarding pruning, fertiliza- 

Bailey Hortorium at Cornell University. | protected. Expert spraying NOW will tion, and cavity work we will gladly 
3. Mrs. Charles Burlingham for her educa- prevent serious damage later. inspect your trees without obligation. 


tional and artistic exhibits at the Botanical 
7" . 7 7 x \4 x 
Garden. These displays ranged from rare W ue f t E & I RAN KE, Ine. 
Christmas creches, May Day customs, tapestries . . ° aac ee 
er ee seh en Lipgiser ps8 Xe if, 30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Telephone AS 77-4204 


and rare books to blow darts and poison arrows. 
See page 290 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
IORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 

Boston 15, Mass. 
KEnmore 6-9280 


Lending 
Cc 


Library 
for Members 


(Books by mail anywhere) 
Help with gardening problems 
Help with club programs 
Free catalogue on request 


Visitors cordially welcome 


HOURS 9 
losed Saturdays 


1 July and August 








GARDENS 


‘Designers of 
Distinctive Gardens 
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PHONE HAMILTON-S531 
Box 73, HAMILTON, MASS. 
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AWARDS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 


THE MINNIE A. ROBINSON MEDAL, for 
a Garden 
F age of Ada, Michigan, in recognition 
of the 
“Honeybrook,” 
flower and naturalized plant gardens in the 
middle west 


complishments achieved in the field of Land- 
scape Gardening 

To Mr. S. Vincent Norton, Lone Pine Road, 
Bloomfield Hills, for his Country Estate, ‘ 
Codlins 
To Mr 

Marie, 

To the Berrien County Highway Commission, 
for a Country Highway 
and improvement of * 
AWARD OF MERIT, in recognition of Horti- 


To the Hon 
Michigan, 
Marbie Springs.” 


OFFICERS and TRUSTEES of the SOCIETY 


Clarence D. Blessed, President, 

Mrs. James O. Murfin, V. President, 
Harold B. Tukey, V. President, 
Charles W. McLaughlin, Treasurer, 
Mrs 


Mrs. Waiter O. Bri 
Edwin R. Crosby, 
Walter G. Fenton, 2 H. Hobbs, Mrs. 
Lioyd L. Hughes, Floyd D. Johnson, Lee E. 
Josiyn, Jr., Ruth 

Whittemore 


» es, ( se se ( se (ee ( ce ( eee ( (see ( se ( ae ( 


MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE SOCIETY, May 24, 1952—— 


“typically Michigan” — To Mrs 
development of her rural garden 
ene of the outstanding wild 


WARDS OF MERIT, in recognition of ac- 


‘The 


and Mrs. Foss Elwyn, of Sault Ste. 
for their home grounds and gardens 


the maintenance 
*The Red Bud Trail.” 


ultural Achievement 
Frederick J. Marshall, of Allen, 
for his Private Park, “White 


May, 1952 — May, 1953. 


. Summers, Secretary. 
3, 4 J. Considine, Mrs. 
De Petris, Mrs. 


Mosher Place, H. O. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
Detroit 7, Michigan 
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July 7-11. Chicago, Ill. Display of delphinium 
at the Garden Center of the Chicago Horti- 
cultural Society. Tuberous begonias flown 
from California by air also to be featured. 

July 10. Worcester, Mass. Showing of lilies 
and flower arrangements at Worcester 
County Horticultural Society. 

July 10-11. Amherst, Mass. Summer meeting 
of the Mass. Flower Growers’ Association 
at French Hall, University of Mass. 

July 14-20. Garden Week in Vermont. 

July 17. Worcester, Mass. Table decorations, 
Worcester County Horticultural Society 
July 23. Salem, Mass. Flower Show of the 
Salem Garden Club at 27 Chestnut St., 
2-6 P.M. Small admission fee for benefit of 
Safford-White Garden Fund. Refreshments 

July 23-26. Boston, Mass. Annual meeting of 
the Hemerocallis Society, Hotel Somerset. 

July 24. Worcester, Mass. Children’s exhibi- 
tion, also cut flowers and flower arrange- 
ments by Workshop Group at Worcester 
County Horticultural Society. 

July 31. Worcester, Mass. Gladiolus exhibit, 
display of products from children’s gardens, 
flower arrangements at Worcester County 
Horticultural Society. 

Aug. 4-8. Blacksburg, Va. Garden 
Short Course at Va. Polytechnic Institute. 
Aug. 4-8. E. Lansing, Mich. Horticultural 
Therapy Course at Michigan State College 
Aug. 7, 14, 21. Worcester, Mass. Children’s 

show, Worcester Horticultural Society. 

Aug. 9. Ipswich, Mass. 17th Century Day. 

Aug. 11-15. Chicago, Ill. Exhibition of home- 
grown tuberous begonias at Garden Center 
of the Chicago Horticultural Society 

Aug. 12-13. Binghamton, N. Y. Eastern 
International Glad Show, Kalurah Temple 

Aug. 13-14. Manchester, Mass. Flower Show 
of the North Shore Horticultural Society 

Aug. 15. Tour of ten gardens sponsored by the 
South End Garden Club, starting from the 
Boston Tuberculosis Association, 554 Col- 
umbus Ave. promptly at 2:30 P.M. 

Aug. 30-31 and Sept. 1. San Francisco, Calif. 
American Begonia Society Convention for 
1952 

Sept. 8-15. London, Eng. 13th International 
Horticultural Congress at the Royal Horti- 


cultural Society 


Lovers’ 


N. Y. Awards From page 289 

+. Mr. C. Suydam Cutting for his service to 
science through the New York Botanical Garden 
Mr. Cutting is a skilled explorer whose expedi- 
tion to Upper Burma in 1939 in company with 
Arthur Vernay and Captain F. Kingdon-Ward 
brought plant species to the Garden’s herbarium. 

5. Mrs. Beatrix C. Farrand for designing its 
well-known rose garden. Mrs. Farrand is a 
prominent landscape architect whose distin- 
guished work appears in many fine American 
gardens 

6. Dr. Elmer D. Merrill for bis qualities as a 
scientist and for bis public services. Dr. Mer- 
rill was the Director of the New York Botanical 
Garden from 1930 to 1935 when he became 
Administrator of the Botanical Collections and 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum. 

The silver bowl trophy of the Sara Gilder- 
sleeve Fife Memorial Fund was made to Dr. 
Bassett Maguire, Curator of the New York 
Botanical Garden, in recognition of his many 
explorations in Venezuela. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS— Laree type in ames rare colors, also 
Koreans, Buttons, Spoons, Poms, Daisy all colors. 35 
plants far $2.00. MRS. MAE MON TFORD. ‘Chattahoochee, 
Florida 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Latest varieties, many others. Supplies 
GRIST, Brom Dutcher Road, Buzzards Bay, Massachusetts 
Route 6 or 28, at Buazards Bay Rotary take Lincoln Avenue then 
Rip Van Winkle Way 


IRIS —- $6.00 value for $4.50. Your choice. Peonies, Daylilies, 
Perennials. We offer vigorous high grade plants in many vari- 
eties. Catalog Free. Imperial Iris Gardens, Cornell, Illinois 


HEMEROCALLIS. Introducer of Pink Prelude, Potentate, and 
many of the best Pinks, Creams, Reds, and Lavenders. $.15 cents 
for catalogue deductible from first order. Fairmeunt Gardens 
Lowell, Mass 


JULY SPECIALS—Giant flowering Oregon hybrid Polyanthus 
hardy primroses from pots. Heavy plants at $4.00 dozen prepaid 

a real buy. 10 varieties choice iris, labelled, 35¢ to 50c single 
value, $2.50. 100 first size best Darwin tulips, $5.50, regular 
$6.90 value. Finest fresh pansy seed — giants —- 200, 50c. Paul 
Ward, Box 144, Hillsdale, Michigan 


FANCY LEAF CALADIUM PLANTS brilliant colors, many 
varieties. Ship well. 4 for $1.00, 25 for $5.00. postage 15%. L. 8 
Gardiner, Rt. 1, Box 5A, Orlando, Florida 


HOUSE PLANTS, Rooted Cuttings, of all kinds. African 
Violets 35 cents. Free catalog. Maplewood Gardens, 7785 Alicia, 
Maplewood, Missouri 


Advance-of-Digging Offer: Narcissus bulbs, for garden, cut 
flowers, naturalizing. Mixture, many varieties, earliest to latest 
Order early, plant early. Bushel, $15.00: half, $8.00. F.O.B. here 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 


Beautiful real flowers embedded in glasslike plastic. A delightful 
and different gift for you or your friends in Brooches, Sterling or 
Gold Pendants, Bowknot Pins, Earrings, Buttons, and many 
other forms, containing real Violets, Pansies, Mums, Pompons, 
Queen Anne's Lace, 4 Leaf Clovers, and many others with back- 
grounds in 12 colors. Reasonably priced. All hand-made. Write 
for price list. A Queen Anne's Lace Bowknot Brooch, $1.98 p.p. 
Hillerest Gardens, Spencer, Mass 


BEARDED IRIS FROM WASHINGTON’S FAMOUS PUYAL- 
LUP VALLEY. 10 lovely Iris, your choice $3.25. List free 
Connelly’s Iris Garden, 1012 Second Avenue, N. W., Puyallup. 
Washington 


AZALEAS—40 varieties in red, pink, white, purple, and com- 
binations of these colors. Send for 1952 list. Buckingham Nursery, 
Buckingham, Pennsylvania. 


GLADIOLUS, “GENERAL, EISENHOWER,” Giant Begonia 
Rose Flower. 25 Jumbo Bulbs for $1.50, postpaid. L. Van Staal- 
duinen & Sons, Pantego, N.C. 


POINSETTIA rooted cuttings for Christmas blooming, variety of 
reds, pink and white, for potting or garden planting. Cultural 
directions. 25 for $3.50, 50 for $6.50, 100 for $11.00 FOB, Kissim- 
mee. Sample order 3 for $1.00 postpaid. Philip Pate, Kissimmee 
7, Florida 


ACTUMUS Fertility builder 
plants. Sample 25c makes 40 gallons. 
Box 820, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


TALL BEARDED IRIS—Properly crown stock in newest and 
best varieties. Free catalog. Cherry Hill Iris Gardens, Box 123, 
Pleasant Valley, Penna. 


Promotes root growth, healthy 
Organic Supplies, P.O 


DELPHINIUMS — new double pink, rose and others; also choice 
Primroses. Free catalog. Offerman Delphinium Gardens, 4709 
W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash 


NEW HEMEROCALLIS listed in color classes. Large plants. 
Reasonable prices. Succession of Bloom Collection. Armada, 
Ophir, Earlianna, Minnie, Nickajack, Starlight, Tasmania, 
listed at $6.10, for $4.90. Kenwood Iris Gardens, 7595 Mont- 
gomery Road, Cincinnati 36, Ohio. 


CORSAGE MAKING MATERIALS. Flower Arrangers’ Sup- 
plies. House Plant Helps. Dried materials, drift . glass slag, 
Parafilm, pinpoint holders, chenille stems, candle holders 
aluminum foil, baskets, flower show seals and ribbons. Unusual 
books and -~, Send for Free Catalog now. Floral art, Dept. 
HOS, Teaneck, } 


IRIS-DAYLILIES. We offer as usual the finest of vigorous field 
grown plants freshly dug on orders. Guarantee good condition on 
arrival. Beautiful large hybrids easily crown, Prompt service. 
State inspected. Catalog 10c deductible on first order. Elmherst 
Gardens, Post Office Box 8, Rosemead 9, California. 


DAYLILIES: ALL OF AND ONLY ‘DR. STOUT'S HYBRIDS. 
New Colors. New Sizes. New Seasons. Send 10c for illustrated 
catalog telling Why. When, How, Which and Where to Plant. 
Farr Nursery Co., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Fennagtvenie. 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS 10 varieties. Labeled, pre- 
paid $2.00. Over 100 different varieties. “Make a Hobby o 
Hardy Sempervivums.” MacPHERSON GARDHNS, 2920 
Starr, Toledo 5, Ohio. 


HORTICULTURE 














HYACINTHS The Holland 
commit" | Bulb Gardens 


Ist size $3.00 
2nd"size 2.75 
3rd size . 2.00 

Per 100 
CROCUS: Ail Colors Mixed $3.50 
DUTCH IRIS: All Colors Mixed 5.00 








Per doz 
SMALL CUPPED VARIETIES 
Division 3A 
EDWARD BUXTON, lemon yellow perianth 
cup is light orange red with bright red rim 1.75 

‘ DARWIN TULIPS Per doz. Per doz. SMALL CUPPED VARIE’ 
ADORATION, sa mon pink 1.25 COVENT -: ARDEN, low trumpet 1.50 _— Division 3B 
pf oo + ied orange 1.00 aoe te a uniform deep yellow 1.50 FIRETAIL, white perianth, red cur 
ALL BRIGHT. color a deep blood red 1.00 FLOWER CARPET, improved King. alired 1.78 LADY DIANA MANNERS, whit« berianth, 
ANTON MAUVE, mauve colo or — redge. 1.00 GOLDEN EST, one of the very best crown is flat and of a blazing scarle 

e with lighter edge 1.25 yello . 75 LA RIA NTE, s hite perianth, aaa flat 
A TONNAYE, ros ‘90 rich golden yellow ‘50 ae apts wll ne pase 
¢ flower of carmine red 90 LORD WELLING TON, very large trumpet MRS. BARCLAY, white perianth with red 
+ mauve with a ~ ve . t deep yellow, slightly frilled 7 rimmed yellow eye 1.2 
olor a brilliant rec 00 Ol iS BOUWMIES TER, very dark yellow § ISSUS 
HAA |. vermillion scarlet 1.10 MAGNIFICENCE, early yellow trumpets. 1 mee °° ~* epee 
pi nk fi ushed salmon 90 EMBRANDT, large golden yellow trumpet 7 — : 

TER, color a deep purplish blue 1.10 UNSURPASSABLE, large yellow trumpets . ee peceeas. primrose yellow “ 1 
DORRY OVERALL dark lilac 2.00 z vA tm INSUL IE, primrose yellow turning lighter 
DRESDEN CHINA ight edg 1 BICOLOR TRUMPETS with double center of blazing orange red 1 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, a pure white Division 1B MARY COPELAND, outer petals a creamy 

cream poche rs EMPRESS, white perianth, yellow trumpet : White, the double center a vivid orange red.. 1.7% 
ECL IPSE, crimson-mar. m 2 GLORY OF SASSENHEIM, golden yellow TEXAS, fine yellow mixed with dark orange 15 
ight scarlet trumpet, creamy perianth TWINK, the center is a fine orange against a 
+a dar k reddish D urp le - SIC HALL, snow white perianth with fine primrose background 1 
T, arich deep purple, shaded viol ellow trumpet 1.73 TRIANDRUS NARCISSUS 
CIER, pure whites ‘ LOTTA SVARD, large yellow trumpet Division 5 
“ORIA SW emaree crimson scarlet c oun — tey ith 1 THALIA, beautiful clusters of pure white 1! 
, bright golden yellow ‘ 9 N OF BI SOLORS, trumpet a light YO . “seein ten eur 
I cane Sain susie cawaretin ; CYCLAMINEUS NARCISSUS, (miniature 
KING MAUVE, soit mauve with light edge J -——- <n — YC NEUS e specie, yell ¢ 8. 
LADY HILLINGDON, orange buff bag =o — SeBRUARY Col i, sete 7 onsets 1.75 
LA TULIPE NOIRE, oon-black vision 1C TT aed eee ; 
I oo gaiapaacn BEERSHEBA, white trumpet TAZETTA (Poetaz) NARCISSUS 


+ 2 SOIt rose 
: niform soft lemon ye MOUNT HOOD, trumpet opening creamy Division 8 
PRIDE OF HAARL EM, brilliant scarlet wise. pure waite. Cc pocmrecngp L among white perianth, double 
PRIDE OF ZWANENBURG, dé snowy white 7 
PRINC 3ESS ELIZABETH, rose, white base 7 ROXANA, a rm, well overlapping peri EARLY PERFEC TION, snow white perianth 
>| 1 satis eam te forced ver onal te cup lemon yellow, very nice formed flowers. 1 
PRUN deep rose-pink 1 i very easily, whi GERANIUM : : ~s 
OUREN Gb THE NIG HT, ; eet Te PINK TRU MPETS sE NIUM, pure white perianth orange cup 1.25 
ROSE COPELAND, dark 1 y MRS R. o. BAC KHOL SE. ve gr ae L At RENS nova pure white perianth, ie 
ROSEA SUP : om cere Dacre Ai toe 5 Ye inge yellow cup 
ae aes, WOE Ty arm »duced so far ‘ SCARLET GEM, primrose perianth, bright 
INCOMP RILIS . 2S wange cup,very suitable for forcing 
DMP ARABI a VARIETIO ST. AGNES, white perianth, red cup 
ye ABELARD, lemon yellow perianth, large POETICUS NARCISSUS 
THE BISHOP, a beautiful deep violet war arlet , ’ Division 9 
WHITE GIANT, hite AD E . clea ft yellow throughout Y ACTAEA, purest white perianth, large eye 
WILLIAM ¢ opel AND, P e-magent a , fine primroge perianth, frilled x t rimme 1 
si wove RC ne of the most dependable of d ng : E RIM, a large flat pure white perianth 
w « SRL TON. ear ve w, free flowering r arge yellow eye wit! broad edge of deep red 1 
‘ or t AG F TM LIPS DAMSON, ianth is creamy white, cup is SARCHEDON, large flowers, snow whit« 
ADVANCE, biaz > sos solid orang d r perianth, bright scarlet eye, green center 1 
AL BINO, . ane, wane whe : pian : FORTUNE, perianth is a deep lemon yellow, 
ARGO, a golde f ree crown is a gleaming coppery orange : TULIPA KAUFMANNIANA HYBRIDS 
BELLE JAt Ne rk ye KILLIGREW., a fine variety, yellow perianth, KAUFMANNIANA, (The Waterlily Tulip 
a OLDEN F os overs 5 white ORANGE ‘Glow, _ eo sariaena PR ide -_ noms early lor white somewhat tinted 
, s ne of the best V« ‘ : 2 ._ light re de 7 
ep ora 1 aide taohel ed contrasting 
GRENADIER, range »: sc ARL ET EL EGANCE, a golden yellow peri ELLIOT. ‘oat . ; oat: CORES 
G. W. LEAK, a most brilliant re¢ anth , t, good torcer . G AIETY, 1 pure white inside, large yellow 
INGA HUME, golde ow with rec INCOMPARABILIS VARIETIES se, outer petals are flushed red flowers 
MARJORIE BOWEN, k Division 2B JOHAN STRAUSS, petals, red, base eream 
MARSHALL — itense scarlet : AGRA, flat whit THE FIRST, white, outer petals reddish 
N ’ . flat white perianth, large orange cup 
fONGOLLIA : CLAMOR, a creamy white perianth, large ex VIVALDI, creamy yellow, outer petals with 
MRS. JOHN T. SC ‘HEEPERS, pale y panding sauia da it - crimson blotch, distinct crimson ring in cen 
ane Gann ellow, pointed peta DEANNA DU "RBIN, pure sn ro white peri ter, beautiful foliage with brown spots 
pure whi t se ve +. > = 
PRES. HOOVER, orange DICK WELLBAND, “pur white perianth, CANTATE. Vermilion scarlet flowers, shiny 
OUEEN OF THE NORTH, oleh with wilh, : van fet fat “ ~ ’ ton . ‘ ‘ 
ROSABELLA. + bri ght As _ enormous flat crown of a blazing orange oliage . 
owen RECORD, white perianth, crown PRINCEPS, good for the rock garden, red 
ba gan BET. a good ¥ se - rhe — ge turning red at edge a.§ flowers on short stems, a sensation at the 
warmest ye JOHN Even YN, perianth a creamy white Boston Spring flower show of 1952 
YELLOW TRUMPETS range color RED EMPE ROR. Mad. Lefeber), another 
Division 1 MONIOL t, a te Be rianth, crown orange with sensation of the Flower Show, enormous 
APOTHEOSE, soit yellow $ da 2! vermilion scarlet b ns, black yellow bor 
AEROLITE, primrose perianth, cl r SE MPRE aN ANTI. perianth is creamy white dered base, recommended, specially priced 
ya br 


ght orange red : it the request of somany visitors at the show 1.06 


We also have large collections of Hyacinths, Crocus, Dutch Iris, and many other bulbs. 


Write for Free copy of our Catalog. tlmsst 600 Different Varieties Listed. 
EE OS LS 


The HOLLAND BULB GARDENS, Ine. 


Box 72. Salem. Massachusetts Nurseries at Limmen. Holland 


RAPID SERVICE PRESS. INC 
BOSTON 11, MASS 








LAST TIME Offered At These LOW PRICES! 


RED EMPEROR “7 }¢u< 


AS LOW AS OF 100 
World's Largest 
Earliest Tulip! 

Top-Quality Bulbs! 


FB289 Red Emperor Tulips 
The world’s most spectac- 
ular tulip at a price you 
never expected to see! The 
only large tulip to bloom 
in April with the daffodils 
and hyacinths. Giant, shin- 
ing vermilion-scarlet 
blooms as much as 9 inches 
across that give a fluores- 
cent effect in sunshine. 
Contrasting black base 
with yellow border. Order 
100 or more for mass ef- 
fects, and get these top- 
sized Holland bulbs for as 


low as 71/2¢ each. = 
15 inches high. T 
12 Bulbs 
25 Bulbs $2.00 
100 Bulbs $7.50 
FB283 Candystick Tulips 
Clusiana. Miniature tulips with gay stripes 
of cherry-rose and white. Flowers $4 90 
early on 10-inch stems. 12 Bulbs 1 
24 Bulbs $1.98 — 100 Bulbs $7.31 


8130 White Glacier Tulips 
Immense cup-shaped blooms of snowy white, 
with ivory anthers. Finest white (u- $700 
lip. Strong, 28-inch stems. 12 Bulbs 


24 Bulbs $1.98 — 100 Bulbs $7.39 


FB19S Marjorie Bowen Tulips 
Unusual two-toned blend of clear and 
deep rose, with salmon shadings. Deep 
cup-shaped blooms on strong, tall $9 QO 
stems—28 inches. 16 Bulbs 1 


32 Bulbs $1.98 — 100 Bulbs $5.66 


FB280 May-Flowering Tulip Mixture 
Breck’s own assortment of tall, colorful 
Darwins, unusual, beautifully toned Breed- 
ers, and brilliant exotic Cottage $400 
Tulips. Low priced! 16 Bulbs 

32 Bulbs $1.98 — 100 Bulbs $5.66 


8241 Fantasy Perrot Tulips 
Huge, exotic blooms in an unusual blend of 
flame pink, shaded rose with touches of 


F8312 Extra Early Gient Tulips 
A rainbow array of colors — sturdy 24” 


fin. 
These spe. 
Coupon of 


Cream-of-the-Crop DAFFODILS 


FB329 Super Deluxe Mixture 
Breck’s well balanced selection of 
newer, better BIG bulbs. Giant trum- 
pets, combined with dainty white, yel- 
low and bicolor, medium and short- 
cupped — for naturalizing as 
well as garden planting. 

10 Bulbs $100 


20 Bulbs $1.98 — 100 Bulbs $9.18 


FB348 Mrs. R. O. Backhouse Pink 
The first and best “Pink Daffodil’, 
apricot pink trumpet maturing to shell 
pink, surrounded by ivory-white pet- 
als. At last available at this re- $ 00 
markably low price. 7 Bulbs 1 


14 Bulbs $1.98 — 100 Bulbs $13.06 


FB341 King Alfred Giant Trumpet 
Most popular Giant Yellow Daffodil. 
pes deep golden yellow blooms, 
leeply frilled trumpets. 00 

7 Bulbs $] 

14 Bulbs $1.98 — 100 Bulbs $12.92 


FRAGRANT, LONG-LASTING 
HYACINTHS 


Exquisite fragrance and glorious color 
make hyacinths a welcome, long last- 
ing addition to any spring garden. 
Large garden-size bulbs give sure 
bloom for many — Fw 1 $700 
blooming. 


12 Bulbs $1.98 — m ome $15.29 
FB517 Crocus Noturalizing Mixture 
1 Sunny yellows, glowing 
- purples, glistening whites 
2 and gay lilac ——. start 

the spring festival 
EACH of bulbs. 30 Bulbs a ha 
60 Bulbs $1.98 — 100 Bulbs $3.36 
eh en ee a ae em ee a ey 
BRECK’S, 885 Breck Building, BOSTON 10, Mass. 


Without any money in advance, please reserve for me the following 
Breck's-quality, large Holland Bulbs ‘at special Advance Sale prices. 
Notify me when ready, for early fall planting. RESERVE ALL YOU 


WANT! If you desire larger quantities than listed, write on separate paper 
TULIP BULBS Extra Early | Sane Stipe (FBS 12) 
32-$1.98 


16-$1 

ae Ss OP o. DAFFODIL euiss 
‘ ; Mi FB329 
— White Glacier (FB130). coe Soe St. Gee 

a eee tad King Alfred (FB341) 
Marjorie Bowen (FBI 95) 0 14-$1.98 [) 100-$12.92 
J] $1 [> 32-$1.98 100-$5.66 ig . 0. Backhouse (FB348) 
[ 7+! ] 14-$1.98 [) 100-$13.06 

nm O 1 CROCUS BULBS 

peddadieatacr — Naturolizing Mixture (FB517) 
ing Mixture hy CO -$! [) 6-$1.98 [) 100-$3.36 


green. Curiously curled and fringed petals 
give an orchid-like effect. as inches $700 
high. Bulbs 

32 Bulbs $1.98 — 100 pc $5.66 


stems—large early flowers that bridge the 
gap between Daffodils and May- $400 
flowering Tulips. 16 Bulbs 

32 Bulbs $1.98 — 100 Bulbs $5.66 


May -floweri: 
$1 () 32-$1.9%8 


Condystict (FB283) 
12-$1 [) 24-$1.98 [ 


C) 100-$7.31 


HYACINTH BULBS 
Breck's Mixed Colors Bem: 
) 6&1 © 12-$1.98 [) 100-$15.29 
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TOWN & ZONE STATE 
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